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Caller  identity  fully  protected 

Dial  800-424-9098  to  report 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse 

WASHINGTON — NAF  managers  and  employees  are  encour- 
aged to  report  instances  of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  to  a newly 
established  Defense  Department  “Hotline”. 

The  toll-free  telephone  number  is  800-424-9098  or  AUTO- 
VON  223-5080. 

The  Hotline  was  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Casper  Weinberger.  In  a June  5,  1981  letter  to  all  Defense  De- 
partment personnel,  Weinberger  encouraged  use  of  the  hot- 
line since  “reduction  of  fraud  and  inefficiency  in  all  Federal 
programs  is  a major  commitment  and  priority  of  President 
Reagan.” 

Weinberger  established  a new  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Review  and  Oversight)  to  serve  as  his 
principal  advisor  on  matters  relating  to  the  combating  of 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  DoD  programs  and  operations.  He 
directed  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  “ensure  that  all  substan- 
tive calls  on  the  hotline  are  “fully  investigated”,  and  that  ap- 
propriate criminal  and  administrative  remedies  are  pursued 
where  warranted.”  He  also  directed  that  the  identity  of  hot- 
line callers  be  fully  protected. 

He  told  Defense  Department  employees  that  they  were  key 
to  the  success  of  this  effort  and  urged  them  to  “be  alert  to  op- 
portunities for  improved  economies  and  efficiencies.” 


BG  Deiandro  DTAG 


WASHINGTON— BG  Robert  M. 
Joyce  has  been  appointed  to  be  The 
Adjutant  General  (TAG)  to  replace 
MG  James  C.  Pennington  who  re- 
tired July  1 after  service  as  TAG 
since  August  1977. 

BG  Donald  J.  Deiandro,  former 
Recruiting  Command  Chief  of  Staff 
was  named  Deputy  The  Adjutant 
General. 

Joyce  served  as  Deputy  The  Adju- 
tant General  under  Pennington 
since  May  1979.  Prior  to  becoming 
Deputy  TAG,  Joyce  commanded 
the  1st  Personnel  Command,  Eu- 
rope and  was  US  Army,  Europe  Ad- 
jutant General. 

He  is  a graduate  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  has  a Masters  in 
Business  Administration  from 
George  Washington  University. 

Deiandro  was  recently  promoted 
to  brigadier  general.  He  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Southern 
University  in  Louisiana  and  a Mas- 
ters in  Business  Administration 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
is  a 25  year  veteran  of  the  military. 
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Pennington  reflects  on  five  years 
being  in  charge  of  Army  MWR 

WASHINGTON — MG  James  C.  Pennington,  former  The  Ad- 
jutant General  gets  very  upset  at  those  who  refer  to  soldier  mo- 
rale, welfare  and  recreation  as  a “soft”  issue  in  the  Army. 

He  adamantly  believes  that  quality  of  life  and  MWR  are  vital 
to  readiness  and  retention  in  today’s  Army  and  a force  in  main- 
taining a cohesive  and  combat  ready  fighting  force. 

The  Army  Host  interviewed  Pennington  in  his  Pentagon  of- 
fice before  he  left  the  post  of  The  Adjutant  General,  in  charge 
of  the  Army’s  morale,  welfare  and  recreation  program.  In  the 
interview,  he  discussed  the  value  of  MWR  and  other  issues  rela- 
ted to  the  need  for  a well-managed  and  financed  effective 
program  for  maintaining  an  adequate  quality  of  life  for  sol- 
diers and  families. 


“If  the  soldier  isn’t  happy  in  his  en- 
vironment and  if  he  doesn’t  have  ade- 
quate MWR  facilities  and  programs,  he 
is  not  ready,”  he  said.  “We  must  make 
a reciprocal  commitment  to  soldiers  if 
we  expect  their  morale  to  remain  high 
and  for  them  to  be  ready  to  fight.”  He 
also  believes  that  MWR  contributes  to 
“cohesiveness  and  organizational 
unity”  by  providing  soldiers  with 
common  interests  to  meet,  recreate,  eat 
and  socialize  together. 

Funding  the  program 

Pennington  worked  hard  within  the 
Army  staff,  Department  of  Defense  and 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  an  effective  MWR 
program.  One  of  his  most  difficult  tasks 
was  identifying  needs  and  organizing 
MWR  into  a package  that  could  be  ar- 
ticulated to  gain  support. 

“Everybody  knows  that  you  have  to 
have  equipment  and  housing.  It  is  easy 
to  have  a separate  budget  item  for  these 
programs — they  are  readily  identifiable. 

“The  problem  we  had  with  obtaining 
funds  for  MWR  was  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  powers-to-be  with  a 
piecemeal  program,  arguing  separately 
for  an  education  program,  a recreation 
program,  some  money  to  support  our 
clubs  and  some  transportation  overseas 


for  our  PX  goods.  So  we  grouped  those 
things  that  dealt  with  MWR  as  a sub- 
element under  quality  of  life  to  make  a 
bigger  impact  as  we  tried  to  quantify 
and  say  what  it  would  do  for  the 
soldiers.” 

“We  published  a minimum  standards 
handbook  indicating  what  we  ought  to 
have  in  the  MWR  area.  We  asked  com- 
manders to  look  at  these  minimum 
standards,  survey  what  they  have,  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  groups  of  individuals 


on  post,  and  set  priorities.  Then  we  ar- 
ticulated these  priorities  to  Department 
of  the  Army  so  that  we  could  defend 
them  in  budget  sessions.  These  are  not 
utopian  standards  but  reasonable,  well- 
thought  standards.  We  then  have  been 
able  to  articulate  these  needs  to  the  Con- 
gress and  identify  what  impact  meeting 
them  will  have  on  the  soldier.” 

He  is  opposed  to  a system  that  would 
make  all  MWR  go  through  the  appro- 
priations process  instead  of  partially 
funding  with  nonappropriated  funds, 
allowing  the  PXs  to  break-even  from 
operations  and  then  withdrawing  appro- 
priated fund  support  for  exchanges. 

“Our  decentralized  budgeting  system 
does  not  allow  us  to  fence  funds  for 
MWR.  We  need  flexibility.  NAF  funds 
don’t  dry  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  al- 
lowing for  multiple  year  planning. 

“If  the  whole  system  works  right,  we 
force  honesty  on  the  part  of  com- 
manders and  their  staff  all  the  way  up 
and  down  the  line  in  identifying  require- 
ments; we  apply  maximum  OMA  funds 
against  those  requirements  and  also  ap- 
ply the  maximum  locally  generated  in- 
come. Then,  in  time,  we  can  almost 
make  local  operations  self-sufficient  so 


that  we  can  use  the  PX  dividends  here  to 
cross-level  those  installations  that  don’t 
have  ways  to  earn  money  locally  for 
construction  that  is  not  authorized 
through  appropriated  funds.” 
Pennington  believes  the  soldier  would 
suffer  if  the  Army  had  to  strictly  go 
through  the  appropriations  process  for 
all  MWR  funding.  We  are  not  at  the 
point  of  quantifying  and  justifying  the 
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“Congress  is  reluctant  to  provide  appropriated 
funds  if  they  perceive  there  is  existing  waste.  . 
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cost  of  MWR  as  we  can  the  number  of 
tanks,  the  amount  of  dollars  for  utilities 
and  for  buildings,  MCA,  etc. 

“We  just  don’t  have  the  sophistica- 
tion yet.  It  changes  over  the  years.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  to  let  the  soldier 
suffer  because  the  appropriation  wasn’t 
approved  and  force  them  into  a tempor- 
ary building  because  it  takes  four  years 
to  approve  MCA. 

“NAF  gives  flexibility  to  make  local 


adjustments  and  yet  keep  the  overall 
policy  within  focus  so  that  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  soldier  has  an  equal  level 
of  support  across  the  Army.  We  can 
then  take  care  of  remote  areas  and  the 
have-nots.” 

He  believes  the  fight  for  MWR  dol- 
lars has  its  roots  at  the  installation 
level — in  the  DPCA  office.  “It  must 
start  at  the  grass  roots-small  unit  and 
installation  level.  They  must  know  their 
situation  and  trends.  They  must  know 
their  expenses  and  cost  of  goods.  They 
should  know,  for  example,  how  much  it 
costs  to  provide  services  to  each  in- 
dividual that  goes  to  the  library;  what 
the  criteria  is  for  running  a good  bowl- 
ing alley  or  golf  course. 

“With  this  information,  our  MWR 
managers  must  represent  their  interests 
at  installation  budget  sessions  and  com- 
pete with  other  functional  managers. 
They  have  to  prove  in  these  sessions  and 
to  the  commander  that  they  need  the 
money  and  that  they  are  managing  the 
money  they  have  efficiently.” 

Because  of  the  multiple  source  of 
funds  for  supporting  MWR,  Penning- 
ton believes  that  it  is  a tough  job.  “This 
pits  the  installation  resource  manager 
who  only  worries  about  appropriated 
fund  expenditures  against  the  DPCA 
who  has  a source  of  nonappropriated 
funds.  There  is  a tendency  to  play  the 
two  off  against  each  other. 

There  must  be  proper  synchroniza- 
tion. If  you  don’t  get  adequate 
appropriated  funds  for  the  things  that 
you  are  authorized,  there  is  only  one 
place  to  go:  the  soldier.  Either  you  start 
charging  higher  PX  prices  to  get  higher 
dividends  or  you  have  to  charge  higher 
fees  for  goods  and  services  that  are  sold 
directly  through  the  NAFI.  There  is  no 
in  between  and,  of  course,  that  makes 
the  soldier  unhappy.” 

Through  good  “grass  roots”  organi- 
zation, quantification  and  identification 
of  needs,  Pennington  believes  that  TAG 
will  have  the  ammunition  needed  to  bat- 
tle for  resources  at  the  DA  level. 

“We  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 


support  of  the  Army  staff  by  working 
with  the  IG,  AAA  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Army.  We  have  the  support  of  the 
Program  Budget  Committee,  the 
DCSPERS  and  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  ma- 
jor commands  and  the  MWR  Review 
Committee.  We  have  better  support 
than  we  ever  had  before.” 

Pennington  said  he  worked  hard 
through  the  MWR  Review  Committee 
toward  “getting  the  message  across”  to 
commanders  to  spend  appropriated 
fund  dollars  for  MWR  where  they  are 


authorized.  “The  commanders  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  when  we 
say  readiness,  we  are  talking  about 
soldier  personal  readiness  as  well  as 
equipment  readiness.” 

Finding  and  fighting  fraud,  waste 
and  abuse 

He  believes  that  an  important 
corollary  to  obtaining  appropriated 
funds  for  MWR  is  the  perception  of 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse  within  the  MWR 
arena.  “Congress  is  reluctant  to  provide 
appropriated  funds  if  they  perceive 
there  is  already  existing  fraud,  waste 
and  abuse  in  the  system,”  he  said. 

“The  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion is  prone  to  give  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  it  is 


one  of  the  few  agencies  that  is  receiving 
increased  funding.  But,  concomitant 
with  that  will  be  a hoard  of  Defense 
Audit  Agency  people,  GAO  and  others 
looking  for  poor  management. 

“We’ve  got  to  police  ourselves  and 
make  sure  we  don’t  have  fraud  and 
waste  cases  of  significance.  If  we  don’t 
take  this  aggressive  action,  we’ll  lose  the 
support  of  the  people,  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Congress. 

“We  must  vigorously  pursue  every 
case. 

“The  best  way  to  eliminate  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse  is  to  have  good  man- 
agers,” according  to  Pennington.  He 
pointed  to  training  at  the  Club  Manage- 
ment Course,  the  Executive  Club  Man- 
agement Course,  a developing  morale 
support  managers  course  and  the  DPCA 
course  as  a start. 

NAF  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  appear 
more  prevalent  in  AAFES  and  NAF  ac- 
tivities because  they  deal  in  “real  goods, 
actual  money,  and  have  kickback  poten- 
tial not  so  prevalent  in  appropriated 
trols  and  through  a “blue  ribbon” 


fund  dealings,”  Pennington  explained. 

“We  have  literally  millions  of  dollars 
in  MWR  activity  cash  registers  around 
the  world  that  are  handled  at  the  lowest 
level  by  low  level  employees  susceptible 
to  theft,  and  kickbacks.  It  seems  more 
prevalent  because  it’s  easier  to  get  to 
and  it’s  so  diversified.” 

Slot  machines 

Pennington  recounted  the  reasons  for 
placing  slot  machines  into  overseas 
clubs  and  AFRCs.  He  pointed  to  beliefs 
by  overseas  commanders  and  sergeants 
major  that  a 93  percent  payback  made 
the  machines  “a  game”  rather  than 
“serious  gambling”.  “Most  of  the 
places  have  the  electronic  game  ma- 
chines which  don’t  give  any  money 
back,”  he  said. 

He  also  pointed  to  the  availability  of 
slot  machines  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
American  Legion  Halls  adjacent  to 
some  military  communities  overseas  as 
a reason  for  keeping  the  earnings  in  the 
Army. 

Another  reason  was  to  renovate  and 
build  club  and  other  MWR  facilities. 
“There  is  a great  temptation  to  take 
(slot  machine)  money  and  use  it  to  sub- 
sidize food  and  beverage  operations.” 
The  money  will  be  used  to  “renovate 
and  build  attractive,  comfortable, 
energy-efficient  and  labor -efficient 
MWR  facilities,”  he  added. 

Slot  machines  will  be  controlled  by 
central  administration  of  internal  con- 


group  that  will  include  the  AAA  and  the 
CID  to  analyze  control  procedures. 

Reimbursing  NAF  for  appropriated 
fund  functions 

A policy  was  announced  recently  that 
allows  for  NAF  activities  to  be  reim- 
bursed from  appropriated  funds  for 
supplies  and  services  authorized  to  be 
paid  for  from  appropriated  funds.  This 
allows  for  services  to  continue  at  places 
where  appropriated  fund  people  were 
not  available.  “Over  the  years,  we  have 
replaced  appropriated  fund  people  with 
NAF  people  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
reimbursement  can’t  take  place,”  he 
said. 

Package  store  earnings  distribution 

Installation  club  system-operated 
package  beverage  stores  have  been  dis- 
tributing a steadily  increasing  amount 
of  earnings  to  morale  support  activities 
with  a minimum  of  35  percent  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

Pennington  can’t  predict  what  the 
“optimal  point”  of  distribution  is  and 
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said  the  MWR  Review  Committee 
would  be  looking  at  it  at  each  semi-an- 
nual meeting.  The  club  system  is  due  its 
share  of  profits  as  being  “the  most  used 
MWR  activity”  next  to  the  exchanges, 
according  to  Pennington.  “Also,  the 
Committee  has  said  that  you  can  use 
Class  VI  to  pay  for  certain  club  central- 
ized overhead  costs,  so  there  will  always 
be  some  needed  for  clubs.”  “At  any 
rate,”  he  said,  “the  MWR  Review 
Committee  was  reluctant  to  go  to  50 
percent  at  this  point. 

He  urges  flexibility  to  give  a larger 
amount  to  clubs  or  to  MWR,  based  on 
needs. 

Congressional  relations 

The  relationship  of  the  Army  with  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  NAF 
Panel,  which  oversees  MWR  for  all 
services,  has  improved  and  although 
“they  see  things  differently  than  we  do” 
they  have  made  us  “do  our  homework” 
and  “helped  us  manage  better.” 

He  believes  that  the  Army  has  done  a 
good  job  of  explaining  to  the  Panel  the 
method  by  which  MWR  is  funded — re- 
quirements budgeting  and  synchroniza- 
tion of  appropriated  and  nonappropri- 
ated  funds.  He  talked  about  Army 
efforts  to  resist  centralization  and  be- 
lieves that  as  long  as  the  programs  are 
managed  effectively  the  Congress  will 
allow  a decentralized  system. 

On  the  use  of  class  VI  Profits,  Penn- 
ington feels  the  Panel  has  been  “reason- 
able” in  allowing  clubs  to  use  package 
beverage  net  income  for  construction, 
centralized  administration  and  other 
specific  types  of  activities. 

He  also  feels  the  Army  has  benefited 
from  the  oversight  by  being  forced  to 
“justify  and  better  prioritize”  MWR 
construction. 

Quality  of  life  too  broad? 

He  believes  the  quality  of  life  area 
was  broadened  too  much  and  that 
MWR  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the 
overall  concept.  “We  reached  the  point 
where  quality  of  life  covered  everything 
and  lost  some  of  its  effectiveness.  In  the 
more  recent  concept,  we  have  narrowed 
it  down  to  recruiting  and  retention 
which  we  think  is  a better  and  more 
proper  perspective  and  we  are  now  on 
track.” 

Staffing  weakest  MWR  area 

The  greatest  weakness  in  MWR  is 
scheduling  personnel,  according  to 
Pennington.  He  cited  instances  of 
people  working  the  normal  40-hour 
week  and  then  asking  for  overtime  to 
perform  their  primary  soldier  service 
duties.  “We  need  less  fyll-time  person- 
nel and  more  intermittent  and  part-time 
people  during  our  peak  operating 
periods,”  he  said.  This  is  particularly 


true  for  us  because  we  are  required  to 
pay  individuals  premium  wages  for  un- 
usual hours.  “I  find  that  at  many  of  our 
activities,  we  bring  people  in  at  8:00 
a.m.  to  work  for  an  activity  which 
caters  to  soldiers  that  are  released  at 
4:00  or  5:00  p.m.  That  is  when  we 
should  have  the  people  there  to  serve 


“We  must  make  a recip- 
rocal commitment . . 

them.  Personnel  staffing  in  MWR  is 
skewed  toward  normal  duty  hours  when 
soldiers  are  not  available.” 

Pennington  also  sees  great  cost-saving 
potential  in  procurement  where  “lazy” 
managers  use  vendors  instead  of  the 
commissary  because  they  deliver  to  their 
front  door,  paying  more  for  the  prod- 
ucts than  they  could  get  at  the  commis- 
sary. 

MACOM  involvement 

He  is  encouraged  by  the  increasing 
major  command  involvement  in  MWR. 
“When  I first  came  to  this  job,  I found 
we  were  trying  to  deal  directly  with  the 
installations  to  get  the  job  done.  This 
simply  didn’t  work  because  the  Army’s 
budgeting  and  management  system  is 
basically  decentralized.  Through  attend- 
ing the  various  major  command  DPCA, 
DCSPER  and  AG  conferences  and 
through  the  MWR  Review  Committee, 
we  have  the  major  commands  in  the  act. 
They  are  making  the  recommendations 
with  us — they  feel  part  of  the  decision- 
making body  and  it’s  their  product,  not 
something  directed  by  DA  on  high. 

“This  allows  DA  to  concentrate  on 
long-term  policies  and  programs  and  let 
the  major  commanders  run  their  instal- 
lations. We  are  doing  better  on  what  we 
are  supposed  to  do,  that  is,  write  broad, 
general  policy  and  procedures,  justify 
resources  at  our  level,  and  allow  Com- 
manders to  implement  them  in  their  par- 


ticular situations.  There  is  enough  work 
for  everybody  to  do.  However,  there  is  a 
rapid  turnover  in  DCSPERS,  chiefs  of 
staff  and  DPCAs.  There  must  be  con- 
tinuity somewhere  and  we  have  that  in 
TAGO.  We  must  have  continuity  in  pol- 
icy and  direction  to  get  MWR  programs 
institutionalized. 

Hale  Koa  and  other  AFRCs 

The  Hale  Koa  Hotel  came  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral on  October  1 , 1979.  He  does  not  see 
this  move  as  a prototype  for  bringing 
other  MWR  activities  under  the  direct 
control  of  The  Adjutant  General,  by- 
passing normal  command  channels. 
“The  Hale  Koa  was  unique  in  that  it 
was  built  as  a world-wide  recreation 
center  during  the  ending  of  the  Vietnam 
War.” 

The  Hale  Koa  receives  little  appropri- 
ated fund  support  compared  to  when 
TAG  took  direct  control  but  occupancy 
has  remained  high  and  the  hotel  is  show- 
ing a profit.  Pennington  feels  that  other 
Armed  Forces  Recreation  Centers 
should  continue  to  get  a fair  amount  of 
appropriated  fund  support  since  they 
are  more  than  hotels  and  food  and  bev- 
erage operations.  The  AFRC,  Europe, 
for  example,  is  an  outdoor  recreation 
center  with  hotels  and  food  and  bever- 
age operations. 

Pennington’s  office  has  developed  a 
draft  of  a regulation  to  govern  those  ho- 
tel-like  operations. 

Audit  deficiencies 

He  wants  more  emphasis  on  correct- 
ing audit  deficiencies  and  feels  that 
many  recur  simply  because  commanders 
don’t  have  the  expertise  to  check  and 
correct  them.  “There  are  too  many  au- 
dits for  economical  commercial  opera- 
tions” and  he  suggests  that  the  Army 
could  eventually  reduce  the  number  of 
audits  of  MWR  activities,  auditing 
those  who  are  in  trouble  and  identifying 
these  troublesome  activities  through  a 
system  of  preliminary  surveys. 

Clubs  and  other  NAF  operations  that 
are  consistently  run  by  good  managers 
over  the  past  three  or  four  years  may 
not  need  the  frequent  auditing  that  they 
are  now  receiving. 

Manager’s  careers 

The  Club  Management  Section  at 
MILPERCEN  has  gone  a long  way 
toward  improving  the  placement  and  ca- 
reer development  of  club  managers  by 
coordinating  the  assignment  elements  of 
different  ranks  at  MILPERCEN.  “The 
assignment  procedure  and  distribution 
system  is  better.  Also,  coordination  of 
assignments  has  allowed  continuity  in 
local  operations  in  that  all  managers  are 
not  being  reassigned  all  at  once.” 

See  PENNINGTON,  pg.  19 
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Carroll  Award  Winner  Sims 
praised  by  command  and  members 


by  Marcia  Caron 

FORT  LEE,  VA — He’s  a former  en- 
listed man,  who,  during  his  16  years 
of  service,  has  been  in  Germany, 
Korea,  Vietnam  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
He’s  been  a cook,  a mortarman,  an 
instructor,  an  NCO  club  manager 
and  an  officers’  club  manager. 

Now,  W01  Ronald  Sims,  Offic- 
ers’ Club  Manager  here,  is  the  win- 
ner in  the  Warrant  Officer  Category 
of  the  James  A.  Carroll,  Jr.  Award 
for  Club  Management  Excellence. 

While  increasing  revenue  nine 
percent,  Sims  worked  to  reduce  ex- 
penses by  over  20  percent  during 
Fiscal  Year  1980,  the  period  covered 
by  the  award. 

He  instituted  an  employee  train- 
ing program  in  the  food  and  bever- 
age departments  and  reduced  ad- 
ministrative labor  cost  by  nine  per- 
cent. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  not  a single 
deficiency  was  noted  on  audit  re- 
ports and  no  discrepancies  were 
noted  on  sanitation  and  health  in- 
spections. 

Sims,  who  did  not  even  realize  he 
had  been  recommended  for  the 
award  said,  “I’m  extremely  sur- 
prised and  I feel  very  flattered.” 

Sims  became  the  Officers’  Club 
Manager  after  deciding  to  become  a 
warrant  officer  in  January  1980. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a sergeant  first 
class  and  managed  the  Fort  Lee 
NCO  Club. 

“His  resourcefulness,  outstand- 
ing ability  to  adjust  quickly  to  new 
situations,  intelligence  and  aptitude, 
along  with  his  positive  and  enthus- 
iastic attitude  toward  his  work,” 
said  MG  William  K.  Hunzeker, 
former  Fort  Lee  commander,  “defi- 
nitely surpasses  recognized  stand- 
ards for  this  position.” 

The  members  of  the  Officers’ 
Club  also  seem  to  share  the  post 
commander’s  feelings  about  Sims 
and  the  good  job  he’s  doing.  “He  is 
a highly  talented,  totally  dedicated 
and  truly  professional  club  officer,” 
said  Capt.  R.  F.  Wright,  club  mem- 
ber. “He’s  got  the  personality  and 


Carroll  Award  winner  W01  Sims  with  club  members  at  the  Fort  Lee 
Officers’  Club. 


determination  to  please  his  custom- 
ers and  provide  the  best  for  them.” 

“I’ve  been  a club  member  for  al- 
most two  years,”  said  lLt.  Martha 
Marvin.  “The  club  has  been  much 
more  willing  to  listen  since  he’s  been 
here.  If  I have  a problem  with  the 
club,  I can  go  straight  to  him.” 

Another  club  member,  Capt.  Al- 
len Eckles,  said,  “I  feel  the  club  has 
improved  100  percent.  He  really 
cares  about  the  club  and  has  done 
an  excellent  job — the  best  since  I’ve 
been  here.” 

This  is  Sim’s  third  assignment  to 
Fort  Lee.  He  was  an  instructor  at 
the  Club  Management  Course  in 
1968,  before  it  moved  from  Fort  Lee 
to  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 
His  second  tour  was  in  1976  as  an 
NCO  Club  Manager  and  again,  in 
1979,  he  was  the  NCO  Club  Man- 


ager. He  had  been  at  Lee  only  two 
months  before  being  selected  as  a 
warrant  officer. 

“I  applied  for  warrant  while  I was 
in  Saudi  Arabia,”  said  Sims.  “It 
wasn’t  till  after  I got  here  that  I 
found  out  I made  it.  Then  I became 
the  Officers’  Club  manager.  The 
best  thing  about  working  with  this 
club  is  that  the  command  supports  it 
100  percent.  I’ve  really  enjoyed  it, 
I’ve  met  a lot  of  good  people  and 
I’ve  gotten  tremendous  support 
from  everyone.” 

His  professionalism  is  best  de- 
scribed in  his  recommendation  for 
this  award  which  states,  “Mr.  Sims’ 
exceptional  achievements  are 
worthy  of  emulation  and  deserving 
of  special  recognition.” 

Marcia  Caron  is  a journalist  with  the 
Fort  Lee  Public  Affairs  Office. 


N AF  may  credit  time  for  GS  jobs 


WASHINGTON— NAF  employees 
may  credit  service  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  time-in-grade  requirements 
for  promotion  in  the  competitive 
service,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  has  announced.  How- 
ever, NAF  service  credit  is  not  au- 
thorized for  any  other  purpose  such 
as  reduction-in-force,  leave  or  re- 
tirement. 

Employees  with  at  least  one  year 
of  NAF  service  in  the  next  lower 
grade  who  are  otherwise  qualified 


and  have  completed  the  minimum 
90  day  time-after-competitive-ap- 
pointment  requirement  are  consid- 
ered to  meet  the  time-in-grade  re- 
strictions of  subchapter  6,  FPM 
Chapter  300,  Civilian  Personnel 
Regulation  300.6.  That  regulation  is 
being  revised  to  reflect  the  change. 

Major  commands  were  notified 
by  letter  on  April  7,  1981.  Em- 
ployees should  contact  their  servic- 
ing civilian  personnel  office  for  de- 
tails. 
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MILPERCEN  Club  Section  visits  Germany 


BERCHTESGADEN,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— MAJ  Robert  J.  Shooner, 
Jr.  and  MSG  Robert  R.  Burns  of  the 

Club  Management  Section  at 
MILPERCEN  came  here  recently  to 
update  club  managers  on  their  ca- 
reer status. 

“They  timed  their  visit  with  the 
1981  Continuing  Education  Work- 
shop sponsored  by  the  Club  and 
Community  Activities  Management 
Directorate’s  European  Regional 
Office,  to  allow  them  to  see  as  many 
individual  managers  as  possible,’’ 
according  to  Section  Chief  Shooner. 

Besides  addressing  the  entire  as- 
semblage of  over  250  Army  and  Air 
Force  Club  managers  from  all  of 
Europe,  Shooner  and  Burns  con- 
ducted individual  interviews  with 
125  OOJs,  021  As  and  43s.  Each 
club  manager  was  allowed  to  view 
their  personnel  file. 


During  the  group  session, 
Shooner  discussed  the  personnel 
strength  profile  for  MOS  OOJ,  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  Section  in  proc- 
essing applications,  promotion  sta- 
tistics, enlisted  professional  de- 
velopment considerations,  reclassi- 
fication procedures,  CONUS/over- 
seas  turn-around  time,  value  of  in- 
tra-theater transfers,  and  other  en- 
listed matters. 

Subjects  dear  to  the  hearts  of  war- 
rant officers  were  also  addressed  by 
Shooner  including  school  selection 
procedures,  implementation  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  Action  Com- 
mittee recommendations  promotion 
selection  statistics  and  a profile  of 
•their  specialties. 

Several  managers  remarked  that 
the  personnel  information  was  some 
of  the  most  educational  of  the  semi- 
nar. 

Remarked  one  NCO:  “I  was  real- 


ly surprised  to  see  the  information 
in  my  personnel  folder — no  wonder 
I wasn’t  promoted.” 

“When  we  asked  a show  of 
hands,”  Shooner  said,  “three- 
fourths  of  the  people  said  they  were 
surprised  at  what  they  found  in  their 
personnel  jackets.” 

Many  grateful  NCOs  and  officers 
went  away  from  the  session  with  a 
better  understanding  of  how  the 
promotion  system  works  and  com- 
mitted to  correcting  things  they 
found  in  their  file  or  otherwise  im- 
proving their  promotion  changes. 

“This  was  the  most  personal  at- 
tention many  of  these  people  ever 
received  from  MILPERCEN,”  re- 
marked Shooner.  The  interviews 
went  very  well  and  our  club  people 
were  grateful  for  the  respect  as  in- 
dividuals and  professionals.” 


Gutentag  und  Auf  Wiedersehn 

Turner  ERO  chief,  other  changes  made 


FRANKFURT,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— LTC  LEWIS  TURNER 

has  been  named  Chief  of  the  Euro- 
pean Regional  Office,  Club  and 
Community  Activities  Management 
Directorate,  TAGO.  Turner  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  and  has  a Mas- 
ter’s Degree  in  Hospitality  Manage- 
ment from  Florida  International 
University.  Recent  assignments  have 
been  with  the  U.S.  Regional  Office 
of  CCAMD  as  Chief  of  the  De- 
velopment and  Readiness,  and 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
technical  assistance  teams. 

Turner  replaced  LTC  Richard 
Ross,  who  departed  June  16  to  at- 
tend the  Army  War  College  at  Car- 
lisle Barracks,  Pa.  Ross  served  as 
Regional  Office  Chief  since  1978 
where  he  earned  the  respect  of  com- 
manders and  club  managers  in  im- 
proving operations  there. 

MAJ  Pete  Isaacs  has  assumed  the 
position  as  Chief  of  the  Technical 
Assistance  Branch  from  MAJ  Jerry 
Hughes.  Isaacs  has  served  in  several 
club  assignments  and  as  Director  of 
the  Club  Management  School  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 
Hughes  has  been  selected  for  the 


Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege, Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

The  new  European  Region  Senior 
Club  Management  NCO  is  SGM 
Charles  E.  Fitzgerald.  Fitzgerald  is  a 
Carroll  Award  winner  and  has  more 


than  23  years  club  experience.  Fitz- 
gerald replaces  SGM  Dave  Yates 
who  will  become  the  Senior  Club 
NCO  at  the  Directorate’s  Washing- 
ton office. 


LTC  Lewis  Turner,  Chief,  European  Regional  Office,  gets  promoted  ahead 
of  schedule  at  a special  ceremony  in  Berchtesgaden.  Doing  the  honors  are 
BG  Robert  M.  Joyce,  The  Adjutant  General  (Left)  and  COL  Lee  C.  Dick- 
son, Director  of  Club  and  Community  Activities  Management. 


Lancaster  gets  MSM 

FRANKFURT,  WEST  GERMA- 
NY— CW2  James  L.  Lancaster, 

Club  Management  Officer,  has  re- 
ceived the  Meritorious  Service 
Award  for  service  as  Club  Manage- 
ment Officer,  21st  Support  Com- 
mand Technical  Assistance  Team, 
European  Regional  Office,  Club 


and  Community  Activities  Manage- 
ment Directorate.  Lancaster  worked 
with  club  managers  within  that  U.S. 
Army,  Europe,  subordinate  com- 
mand in  improving  food  and  bever- 
age operations,  procurement,  labor 
and  personnel,  management  infor- 
mation, finance  and  internal  con- 
trol. 
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Converting  NAF  positions  to  appropriated  fund  jobs 


WASHINGTON — All  requests  for 
conversion  of  nonappropriated 
fund  positions  into  the  competitive 
service  will  clearly  state  if  the  posi- 
tions are  vacant  or  are  projected  to 
become  vacant  within  60-90  days. 


according  to  a message  from  the  ci- 
vilian personnel  center. 

Whenever  an  authorization  for 
additional  appropriated  fund  spaces 
results  in  the  abolishment  of  existing 
NAF  positions  and  the  establish- 


ment of  identical  appropriated  fund 
positions,  the  provisions  of  FPM 
316.6-1  and  AR  690-300,  chapter 
316.6-1  apply,  the  message  dated 
0221 143QZ,  30  April  added. 


All  branch  managers,  ICM  promoted 

Land,  McDonald,  Birge,  and  Kiefer. 


HANAU,  WEST  GERMANY— 

Three  branch  managers  of  the 
Hanau  Area  Club  System  were  pro- 
moted at  the  same  time  and  the  in- 
stallation club  manager  has  been  se- 
lected for  promotion.  LTC  (P)  Vin- 
cent Land,  Area  Club  Manager,  was 
selected  for  promotion  to  Colonel  in 
June.  Land’s  previous  assignment 
was  as  the  Fort  Meade,  Md.  In- 
stallation Club  Manager. 

LT  Thomas  McDonald,  Branch 
Manager  of  the  Officer’s  Branch, 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant. 
1LT  McDonald  is  from  the  St. 
Louis  Area  and  a Scholarship  grad- 
uate of  Southwest  Missouri  State 
University.  He  attended  the  Adju- 
tant General  Corps  Officer  Basic 
Course  and  the  Basic  Club  Manage- 
ment Course  at  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Indiana  and  arrived  in  Hanau 
in  December  1979.  He  has  guided 
his  clubs  well  and  implemented  spe- 


cialty programs  such  as  Beef  & Bur- 
gundy Night,  Mexican  Night,  free 
popcorn,  and  many  other  programs 
which  have  made  the  club  a real  suc- 
cess. 

SGM  Clearottis  Birge,  the  NCO/ 
enlisted  Branch  Manager,  was  pro- 
moted to  that  rank.  He  entered  the 
Army  in  1954  and  has  served  in  Pan- 
ama, Korea,  Germany,  and  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  in  CONUS.  His  ten 
years  of  club  experience  began  as 
custodian  and  branch  manager  as 
NCO  Club  Manager  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Virginia  in  1968.  Since  that  time  he 
has  had  numerous  club  assignments 
such  as  the  Canal  Zone,  Fort 
Meade,  Stuttgart  (twice),  Fort 
Rucker  and  Fort  McPherson.  Birge 
is  a graduate  of  the  Basic  Club  Man- 
agers Course  and  the  ICM  Course 
and  has  attended  numerous  club 
seminars.  Since  his  arrival  in  the 
Hanau  Club  System,  he  has  begun 


several  renovation  and  refurbish- 
ment projects  as  well  as  several 
training  programs  for  annex  man- 
agers. 

CW3  Thomas  F.  Kiefer,  the 

Hanau  Club  System  Administrative 
Support  Branch  Manager  was  also 
promoted.  He  has  run  the  ASB  in 
Hanau  since  1977.  Kiefer  began  his 
Army  Club  Career  in  1962  as  a spe- 
cialist fourth  class  where  he  as  ap- 
pointed as  custodian  of  an 
NCO/ENL  Club  in  Mannheim, 
Germany.  Kiefer’s  academic  back- 
ground includes  the  Basic  Club 
Course,  Executive  Club  Managers 
Course,  an  Associate  Degree  in 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management, 
and  several  CCAMD  and  Hilton 
Seminars.  Since  his  assignment  to 
Hanau,  Kiefer  has  implemented  de- 
livery service  to  the  clubs  for  ware- 
house supplies  and  laundry,  a print- 
ing press  section  for  flyers  and  a 
complete  distribution  center. 


Employees  can’t  have  more  than  1 NAF  part-time  job 


WASHINGTON — Nonappropri-  Life  Insurance  Plans  have  made  it 
ated  fund  employees  may  not  be  si-  possible  for  employees  to  be  ap- 
multaneously  appointed  to  more  pointed  to  two  positions  of  20  hours 
than  one  part-time  position,  accord-  per  week  and  still  not  exceed  the 
ing  to  a recent  ruling  by  the  Civilian  maximum  limitation  of  40  hours  per 
Personnel  Center.  week  indorsed  by  the  Dual  Employ- 

Changes  to  the  NAF  eligibility  for  ment  Law. 
participation  in  the  Army  Retire-  Officials  said  the  new  policy 
ment  Plan  and  Group  and  Medical  prevents  confusion  that  would  exist 

Ideas  for  employee  newsletters 


RANDOLPH  AIR  FORCE  BASE, 

TX — Employee  newsletters  can  be 
great  morale  boosters.  Here  are 
some  ideas  on  the  type  of  informa- 
tion that  can  be  included: 

• Employee  biographies  or  infor- 
mation on  arrivals  and  departures. 

• Kudos  to  employees  from  mem- 
bers or  management. 

• Incentive  program  announce- 


ments. 

• Personnel  policy  changes. 

• At  smaller  installations,  con- 
solidate the  newsletter  for  all  MWR. 

• Photos  of  employees  at  work. 

• Management  answers  to  em- 
ployee questions. 

• Items  on  employees  who  have 
gone  to  training  programs. 

• Service  awards,  promotions. 


in  the  pay  rates  used  for  computa- 
tion of  employee  deductions.  The 
policy  does  not  preclude  the  use  of 
multiple  appointments,  including 
one  part-time  and  one  or  more  inter- 
mittents,  if  the  total  number  of 
hours  per  week  does  not  exceed  the 
maximum  of  40  hours  allowed. 


• Approved  suggestions. 

• Available  training  courses. 

• Club  facility  improvements. 

• Information  on  upcoming  spe- 
cial events  or  entertainment  pro- 
grams so  that  employees  can  answer 
member  questions. 

Adapted  from  an  Air  Force  MWR 
Newsletter  article  Employee  Newsletters 
by  John  Scanlon. 
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Knox  selects  employees  through  draw 


FORT  KNOX,  KY— When  over  350 
high  school  and  college  students  ap- 
plied for  30  nonappropriated  fund 
summer  jobs  at  the  four  pools  here, 
the  post  was  faced  with  some  diffi- 
cult decisions. 

Their  answer  was  to  hold  a draw- 
ing. Kenneth  Wiestock,  Chief  of  the 
post’s  Nonappropriated  Funds  Divi- 
sion, said  some  70  names  were 


WASHINGTON— SGM  George 
McKenzie,  CW3  William  Dawson 
and  CW2  James  Holt  were  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit.  They  retired  in 
May  and  June. 

McKenzie  served  for  three  years 
as  Senior  Club  NCO  at  the  Club  and 
Community  Activities  management 


drawn  from  a hat  containing  about 
350  names. 

Fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  350 
original  applicants  finally  get  sum- 
mer jobs,  Wiestock  explained. 

The  70  people  whose  names  were 
drawn  went  on  for  interviews. 

“All  these  students  qualifications 
are  about  the  same,”  Wiestock  said. 
“But  we  can  only  take  so  many 
summer-hire  employees.” 


Directorate,  TAGO  prior  to  retire- 
ment. He  received  the  award  for 
service  in  that  position.  He  is  a 26- 
year  veteran  of  Army  clubs  and  at- 
tended the  Open  Mess  Management 
Course  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.  in  1972. 

Dawson  retired  after  27  years  of 
service  in  Army  clubs.  He  received 


“With  the  lottery,  we  eliminate 
most  of  the  applicants.  Then  we 
make  final  selections  through  inter- 
views.” 

“The  lottery  has  proven 
successful  in  the  past  four  years,” 
Weistock  added.  He  stressed  that 
through  the  random  drawing 
method,  nobody  can  complain 
about  not  being  given  a fair  oppor- 
tunity for  a summer  job. 


the  Legion  of  Merit  for  work  in  club 
operations  and  as  a member  of 
CCAMD,  TAGO  technical  assis- 
tance teams.  He  is  a 1970  graduate 
of  the  Open  Mess  Management 
School.  Holt,  a 1972  graduate, 
served  in  Army  clubs  since  1972  and 
from  1977  to  1981  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  Directorate  technical  assis- 
tance teams. 


Dawson,  McKenzie,  Holt  retire, 
receive  Legion  of  Merit 


Back  wage  suit  costs  club  $677,000 


FORT  BUCHANAN,  PR— Army 
and  Justice  Department  officials 
have  agreed  to  settle  a civil  suit  with 
Fort  Buchanan  NCO  Club  em- 
ployees and  it  will  cost  the  Fort 
Buchanan  NCO  Club  $677,000. 

The  employees  sued  the  Fort 
Buchanan  Club  System  saying  they 
were  deprived  of  wages  earned  over 
the  last  ten  years  as  a result  of  the 
club  not  paying  them  according  to 
Federal  Law  and  Army  Regulations. 

The  agreement  does  not  have  im- 
plications in  other  overseas  areas 
since  employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  instrumentalities  in  these  areas 
are  governed  by  status  of  forces 

1981  Carroll  Award 
nominations  due 
Nov.  1 

WASHINGTON — Major  command 
nominations  for  the  1981  James  A. 
Carroll,  Jr.  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Army  Club  Management  are  due  at 
the  Club  and  Community  Activities 
Management  Directorate,  TAGO  by 
Nov.  1,  1981.  Letters  have  been  sent 
to  major  commands  announcing  the 
criteria  and  selection  process.  The 
period  of  competition  will  be  for  the 
12-month  period  ended  Sept.  30, 
1981. 


agreements. 

The  employees  alleged  in  their 
suit  that  the  Army  has  deprived 
them  of  wages  for  such  things  as 
meals  and  for  paying  them  time  and 
a half  instead  of  double  time,  and 
other  differences  in  Federal  and 
Puerto  Rican  labor  standards. 

When  the  money  is  paid  to  the  46 
employees,  it  will  come  from  the 
club’s  central  investment  account 
and  not  from  the  Army  Club  Fund. 

The  out-of-court  settlement  fell 
short  of  the  original  suit  for  $1.2 
million  but  will  award  the  em- 
ployees $265,000  in  back  wages,  and 
$265,000  in  damages.  It  also  cost  the 


ROEDELHEIM,  WEST  GERMA- 
NY— Clubs  should  not  become  in- 
volved in  collecting  or  financing 
purchases  that  members  make  from 
club  concessionaires. 

Several  cases  have  been  noted 
where  clubs  have  reimbursed  con- 
cessionaires for  member  purchases 
and  then  collected  from  the  member 
through  the  accounts  receivable 
process,  often  over  a two  or  three 
month  period. 


club  an  additional  $106,000  in  attor- 
ney’s fees  and  $23,000  in  court 
costs,  and  $17,000  in  employer 
liability  for  FICA  contributions. 

Employee 

program 

FORT  CARSON,  CO— The  Fort 
Carson  NCO  Branch  has  an  “Em- 
ployee of  the  Month”  program  that 
provides  awards  to  employees  and 
publishes  their  picture  in  the  instal- 
lation newspaper  along  with  club 
announcements. 


Some  concessionaires  have  re- 
portedly had  the  club  buy  postdated 
checks  for  subsequent  deposit  after 
the  1-2-3  month  advance  dates. 

AR  230-60  permits  extension  of 
credit  to  members  for  club  charges. 
However  when  a member  deals  with 
a concessionaire,  extended  payment 
agreements  should  be  strictly  be- 
tween the  member  and  the  conces- 
sionaire. 


None  of  your  business 

Clubs  should  not  assist  concessionaires  in  financing  or  collect- 
ing member  purchases. 
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Training 


Club  Course  trains  52  in  USAREUR 


HEIDELBERG,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— A team  effort  by  US 
Army,  Europe,  the  Soldier  Support 
Center  and  The  Adjutant  General’s 
Office  successfully  transplanted  the 
Club  Management  Course  from  its 
usual  location  to  Heidelberg,  West 
Germany,  to  train  club  managers  in 
USAREUR.  Fifty-two  students 
graduated. 

The  course  was  conducted  from 
March  15  to  May  15  at  the  Patrick 
Henry  Village  NCO  Club. 

US  Army  Europe  provided  the 
funds  and  facilities  for  the  course 
while  the  CCAMD,  TAGO  Euro- 
pean Regional  Office  assisted  the 
USAREUR  and  Course  staff  in  pro- 
viding instruction  and  accommodat- 
ing the  students. 

Instruction  was  provided  by  the 


Students  donned  tuxedos  for  Club 
ceremonies  and  banquet. 

Soldier  Support  Center,  Personnel 
Management  School  which  normal- 
ly conducts  the  Club  Management 
Course  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind. 


Management  Course  graduation 

The  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand has  approved  conducting  the 
Course  again  in  Europe  with  tenta- 
tive dates  of  March  14-May  21, 
1982. 


Graduates: 

SP5  Curtis  A.  Hudson 

Giessen 

SFC  Albert  Sanders,  Jr. 

Heidelberg 

Walter  Barth 

Ansbach 

SFC  Patrick  J.  Johnson 

Darmstadt 

LT  Karen  Shea 

Pirmasens 

SP5  John  J.  Bomberger 

Heidelberg 

SFC  Oliver  R.  Jordt 

Schwaebisch  Hall 

SP5  Steven  E.  Shelton 

Hanau 

SGT  Jose  Buitrago-Negroni 

Bamberg 

SSG  Anthony  Lodge 

Neu  Ulm 

SGT  Carl  L.  Sortes 

EUCOM 

SP5  Donna  R.  Burton 

Schweinfurt 

SFC  David  A.  Loudermilk 

Stuttgart 

SSG  Michael  Spence 

Frankfurt 

SP5  Charles  C.  Carroll 

Bamberg 

SFC  Thomas  N.  Lynch 

Wuerzburg 

SSG  David  Sprouts 

Wuerzburg 

SGT  Paul  D.  Cushman 

Hanau 

SP5  Allen  MacDonald 

Ansbach 

SP5  Rodney  V.  Thomas 

Frankfurt 

SP5  Kenny  L.  Dees 

Heidelberg 

SFC  Clifford  Marshall 

Karlsruhe 

SGT  Russell  E.  Thompson 

Ansbach 

SSG  Breck  T.  Eastman 

Nuernberg 

LT  Lawrence  F.  McLaughlin  Zweibruecken 

SSG  Thomas  P.  Thurman 

Heidelberg 

SFC  James  R.  Ford 

Mannheim 

SFC  Bruce  Pearson 

Frankfurt 

SFC  Stephen  B.  Triggs 

Nuernberg 

SFC  EleanoreE.  Fodor 

Heidelberg 

LT  Karen  M.  Peterlin 

Ansbach 

SP5  Barbara  J.  Tysinger 

Hanau 

SGT  Michael  L.  Goldsmith 

Hanau 

SSG  Julito  O.  Rabara 

Heilbronn 

SP5  Craig  F.  Walters 

Berlin 

SSG  Gilbert  Guion 

Vicenza 

SGT  Steven  R.  Rheault 

Hanau 

Siegfried  Wernicke 

Berlin 

SGT  Danie  M.  Hansen 

Schweinfurt 

SP5  Charlies  Rice 

Schweinfurt 

SSG  Christopher  Williams 

Bamberg 

SSG  Stanley  P.  Hayward 

Giessen 

SFC  John  Rozwood 

EUCOM 

CPT  Neil  Yawls 

Darmstadt 

SFC  Roland  A.  Hubbard 

Berlin 

SFC  Antonio  Salomon 

Bremerhaven 

SSG  Dennis  Yetley 

Giessen 
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Club  cooks  in  Korea  sharpen  skills 


Chef  Assistant  Joe  Landis  (center)  demonstrates  preparation  of  pale  to 
Armed  Forces  Culinary  Course  students  while  Chef  Tim  Crow  obser\es. 
Twenty  cooks  attended  the  two  week  class  at  the  Hartell  House  Annex  in 
Yongsan,  South  Korea.  The  purpose  of  the  Course  was  to  help  upgrade 
the  quality  of  food  served  in  military  clubs  in  Korea. 


hands-on  food  preparation  by  allowing 
the  students  to  prepare  and  consume 
three  meals  a day.  The  class  room  work 
was  accomplished  through  discussion 
and  audio  visuals. 

Elements  of  instructions  included 
recipe  conversion,  vegetable,  meat,  sea- 
food cookery,  sauce  preparation,  salad 
techniques,  poultry  preparation,  deep 
fat  frying,  wine  service,  baked  dough 
and  batter  products,  table  service,  cost- 
ing and  pricing  menu  items,  yield  test- 
ing, and  sanitation. 

Chef  Hwang,  Bong  Su  received  spe- 
cial recognition  at  the  end  of  the  course 


graduated  over  200  Army  students 
since  1977. 

Other  Army  club  attendees  gradu- 
ating were: 

— Fred  Timpanero,  Fort  Carson, 
Colo. 

— SFC  John  P.  Faass,  Fort  Monroe, 
Va. 

— SFC  John  Miranda,  Fort  McNair. 
— SSG  Richard  Silcox,  Arlington 
Hall  Station,  Va. 

— Robert  Trotman,  CCAMD  Euro- 
pean Regional  Office 


by  being  named  the  honor  student.  Ac- 
cording to  Chef  Crow,  the  primary  in- 
structor, not  every  course  has  an  honor 
student.  “He  has  to  be  an  exceptional 
student,  and  willing  to  learn  and  pass 
his  knowledge  onto  the  other  students.” 
Chef  Hwang  has  been  a baker  and 
cook  for  over  25  years,  and  currently 
works  as  the  mess  steward  at  the  Hartell 
House. 

Godwin  is  a staff  writer  of  the  Area  III 
& Yongsan  Profile. 

Gator  bucks 

Club  bulletin  is  printed  free! 

FORT  STEWART,  GA— The  club 
system  here  has  increased  visibility 
among  members  and  potential 
members  by  arranging  with  a local 
printer  to  sell  advertising  and  pub- 
lish the  document  with  space  for 
club  announcements. 

Club  management  says  6,500 
copies  are  printed,  delivered  to  the 
club  and  distributed  by  warehouse 
people  in  the  slow  periods. 

Besides  announcing  the  club 
events,  the  bulletin  includes  “gator 
bucks”,  named  after  the  Gator 
Club,  that  provide  a $1  discount  at 
the  club  and  monthly  dining  room 
specials. 

AFCC  in  Europe 

WIESBADEN,  WEST  GERMA- 
NY— Two  sessions  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Culinary  Course  are  being 
held  at  the  American  Arms  Hotel 
here  during  July  and  August.  Fif- 
teen Army  and  25  Air  Force  and 
Navy  club  cooks  are  scheduled  to  at- 
tend. 


By  J.  D.  Godwin 

YONGSAN,  SOUTH  KOREA— 

Twenty  Korean  cook  leaders  and  chefs 
representing  seven  Army  club  systems  in 
Korea  recently  participated  in  an  Armed 
Forces  culinary  course  at  Yongsan’s 
Hartell  House  Annex. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  food  service  in  mili- 
tary clubs.  Taught  by  Chef  James 
Crow,  a 38-year  culinary  veteran,  and 
Chef  Assistant,  Joe  Landis,  a 14-year 
student  of  culinary  arts,  the  class  re- 
ceived instruction  through  class  room 
discussion  and  from  ‘hands-on’  food 
preparation. 

“The  single  goal  of  the  school  is  to 
improve  the  clubs,”  elaborated  Crow. 
“We  see  the  results  in  our  work,  as  the 
whole  business  is  satisfying  the  clien- 
tele.” 

The  course,  an  extension  of  ten  taught 
around  the  world,  could  actually  be 
termed  a cram  course  in  gourmet  cook- 
ing. 

Working  from  7 a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  six 
days  a week  for  two  weeks,  the  students 
exerted  themselves  to  accomplish  the 
goal  set  for  them  by  the  club  manage- 
ment— upgrading  the  quality  of  food 
service  in  Korea’s  military  clubs. 

The  class,  taught  by  instructors  from 
the  Navy  Special  Service  Administrative 
Activity,  Patuxent  River,  Maryland,  in- 
cluded a heavy  emphasis  on  actual 


AFCC  graduates 


PATUXENT  RIVER  NAVAL  AIR 
STATION,  MD — Alvin  Gelineau, 

Fort  Benning,  GA  NCO  Club  Cook 
received  the  award  for  “Most  Im- 
proved Student”  at  the  June  26 
graduation  ceremonies  for  the 
Armed  Forces  Culinary  Course  at 
the  Navy  Special  Services  Adminis- 
trative Activity  here. 

Six  of  the  19  students  at  the 
Course  were  from  Army  clubs.  This 
was  the  40th  Course  to  graduate 
from  the  culinary  school  which  has 
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ECMC81-1  graduates 


FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FL — Thirty-two  students  graduated  from  the  first  of  two  1981  sessions  of  the  Executive 
Club  Management  Course  conducted  by  Florida  International  University  at  training  facilities  located  at  Marina 
Bay  here.  The  four-week  course  graduated  on  June  26. 

Row  1 (L  to  R)  GY  SGT,  J.  S.  Schellenberger,  Marine  Base,  New  River,  NC;  SFC  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  Ft.  Bliss,  TX;  SFC  Marcus  Hunter,  Ft. 
Carson,  CO;  CPT  Hank  Carrico,  West  Point,  NY;  CPT  Terry  Clark,  Ft.  Stewart,  GA;  SFC  James  Quigley,  Arlington  Hall  Station,  VA;  GS9 
Thomas  Hammond,  Bayone,  NJ;  1LT  Gary  L.  Pollard,  Panama;  SFC  Henry  L.  Allen,  Oakland  Army  Base,  CA;  Anthony  J.  Contino,  Oakland 
Army  Base,  CA;  MSG  Anthony  M.  Garcia,  SGM  Academy,  Fort  Bliss,  TX;  SFC  Johnny  J.  Hicks,  Ft  Campbell,  KY;  SFC  Richard  G.  Whaley, 
CCAMD,  Washington,  D.C.;  SFC  Carlos  M.  Lujan,  Ft  Hood,  TX;  CPT  Fred  R.  Pekrul,  W.  Ft  Hood,  TX;  SFC  Roland  A.  Cobb,  Ft  Greely, 
AK;  MSG  James  Killings,  Ft  Stewart,  GA;  Row  2,  (L  toR)  Dr.  Jerry  Lattin,  Dean,  School  of  Hospitality  Mgmt,  F.I.U.;  SFC  Arthur  Lucas,  Ft. 
Hood,  TX;  GY  SGT  Thomas  Nunnally,  Marine  Base,  Charleston,  SC;  SFC  (P)  Raymond  Hood,  Ft.  Benning,  GA;  MSC  Raymond  Lightner,  2d 
Division,  Korea;  MAJ  J.  D.  Roberts,  Ft  Myer,  MDW;  MAJ  Norm  Spaulding,  Ft  Devens,  MA;  MAJ  U.A.  Grube,  Frankfurt,  USAREUR;  MAJ 
Bill  Mayou,  Ft  Gordon,  GA;  SFC  Wilson  Pauldin,  Ft  Riley,  KS;  SFC  John  Smulka,  2d  Division,  Korea;  CPT  Joseph  Bell,  Ft  Leavenworth,  KS; 
CPT  James  F.  Sass,  Land  Southeast,  Turkey;  SFC  Frank  Foster,  Ft  Benning,  GA;  SFC  James  Paschal,  Carlisle  Barracks,  PA;  CW3  Don 
Johnson,  Ft  Campbell,  KY;  Bill  Bartelt,  CCAMD,  TAGO;  COL  Lee  C.  Dickson,  CCAMD,  TAGO. 


Students  in  class  at  the  Club  and  Community  Activities  Man- 
agement Directorate-sponsored  Executive  Club  Management 
Course.  The  Course  provides  advanced  education  for  Army 
club  managers.  Thirty  students  attended  this  course,  the  first 
of  two  held  in  1981. 


COL  Lee  C.  Dickson  with  Dr.  Jerry  Lattin,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Hospitality  Management,  Florida  In- 
ternational University. 


NAF  Handbook  on  way 

FORT  HARRISON,  IN— A hand 
book  for  Nonappropriated  Fund  In- 
strumentality Managers  is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Finance  School  of 
the  Army  Institute  of  Personnel  and 
Resource  Management  here. 

The  handbook  is  intended  to  aug- 
ment regulatory  guidance  from  De- 
partment of  The  Army  in  the  pro- 
gram and  financial  management  of 
NAF  activities. 

The  book  will  cover  budgeting, 


accounting,  financial  statement 
preparation  and  analysis,  central  ac- 
counting office  operations,  insur- 
ance and  other  NAF-related  topics. 
Courtesy  Soldier  Support  Journal. 

Fire  damages 
snack  bar 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KS— A 

fire,  originating  in  the  roof  of  the 
Fort  Leavenworth  golf  course  snack 
bar,  collapsed  the  ceiling  causing  ex- 
tensive damage  on  May  22.  The 


snack  bar  is  operated  by  the  club 
system. 

Club  degree  offered 

WASHINGTON— A club  manage- 
ment curriculum,  believed  to  be  the 
first  in  the  country,  will  be  offered 
at  St.  Phillip’s  College  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  The  program  will  in- 
clude four  semesters  of  subjects 
such  as:  merchandising,  sanitation, 
personnel,  catering,  on-the-job 
training,  club  management  law,  and 
food  and  beverage  management. 
Courtesy  Club  Management  magazine. 
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Alpine  training 


300  learn  marketing  magic 


BERCHTESGADEN,  WEST  GER- 
MANY—The  excitement  began  to 
build  on  Tuesday,  May  26  as  car- 
loads of  managers  came  from  44 
communities  and  air  bases  through- 
out Europe. 

Throughout  the  afternoon,  the 
jammed  parking  lot  of  the  General 
Walker  Hotel,  part  of  the  massive 
Armed  Forces  Recreation  Complex 
in  southern  West  Germany,  pro- 


vided the  attendees  with  some  clues 
that  this  was  no  ordinary  seminar. 

For  the  next  four  days,  the  Hotel 
was  transformed  through  MAGIC 
into  a school  of  marketing  and  mer- 
chandising, a New  Orleans  Mardi 
Gras,  an  idea  fair,  a western  town 
and  an  elegant  ballroom  for  190 
managers  who  witnessed  a training 
session  unprecedented  for  club  op- 
erations in  Europe.  All  of  the  activi- 


ties were  part  of  the  Club  Manage- 
ment Continuing  Education  Work- 
shop appropriately  dubbed 
M.A.G.I.C.  held  here  from  May  14- 
29. 

The  session  was  held  to  allow  club 
managers  to  polish-up  on  merchan- 
dising and  marketing  techniques  by 
listening  to  an  array  of  speakers  and 
actually  observe  the  implementation 
of  special  events  put  on  for  their  en- 
tertainment and  enjoyment. 


Bourbon  Street 

Members  of  the  CCAMD’s  Euro- 
pean Regional  Office  worked  all 
night  building  a near-authentic  New 
Orleans  “Bourbon  Street”  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Mardi  Gras  Ball.  A jazz 
ensemble  of  the  Seventh  Army  Band 
led  the  parade  from  the  General 
Walker  Hotel  veranda  to  “Bourbon 
Street”  which  was  a painted  repro- 
duction of  that  fabled  New  Orleans 
boulevard. 

On  Bourbon  Street,  seminar  at- 
tendees found  booths  serving 
shrimp  creole,  seafood  gumbo,  jam- 
balaya,  catfish,  hushpuppies,  raw 
oysters,  steamed  clams  and  barbe- 
qued  beef.  Gene  Haddox,  installa- 
tion club  manager  at  Garlstadt, 
West  Germany,  and  his  wife  were 
crowned  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Mardi  Gras.  Imaginative  costumes 
were  found  everywhere  with  CPT 
Dick  Powierza  and  Mike  Flynn  tak- 
ing the  honors  for  best  costumes. 
WO  Abe  Van  Dyne  and  Ernie  Hol- 
slon  took  the  award  for  the  best 
food  with  their  Voodo  Jambalaya. 


Photos  by  Bailey. 
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USAREUR  DCSPER 


MG  Calvin  Rogers,  USAREUR 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Per- 
sonnel, urged  managers  to  continue 
to  think  big  and  carry  on  the  mo- 
mentum gained  in  past  years,  refer- 
ring to  an  increase  in  construction 
and  renovation  projects  from 
$700,000  in  1978  to  $12  million  in 
1981,  with  $7  million  on  the  drawing 
boards.  “This  is  indeed  testimony  to 
the  driving  force  behind  club  im- 
provement programs  both  of  the 
capital  side,  the  service  side  and  the 
profit  side.” 

Banquet  Booking 

There’s  a right  way  and  a wrong 
way  to  book  a party  or  banquet.  Jim 
McCrindle  and  MAJ  Paul  Herrick 
of  CCAMD  provided  a skit  showing 
both.  The  right  way  employed  slides 
to  present  menu  concepts  to  the  cus- 
tomer, a follow-up  letter  to  the  cus- 
tomer after  the  party  to  see  if  there 
were  any  problems,  providing  a 
copy  of  the  menu  brochure  to  the 
customer,  and  the  importance  of 
salesmanship. 

The  “don’ts”  included  the  ban- 
quet office  with  no  seating,  restric- 
tions and  regulations  on  having  a 
party,  no  menu  deviatons,  every- 
thing costs  extra,  telephone  inter- 
ruptions, no  linens,  and  empty 
promises. 

Slow  cooking 

At  another  “inflation  fighter” 
luncheon,  CW2  James  Lancaster 
discussed  the  many  benefits  of  slow- 
cooking  beef.  As  managers  dined  on 
the  prime  rib,  Lancaster  explained 
that  he  was  able  to  get  an  86  percent 
yield  through  using  Alta-Sham 
slow  cooking  ovens  with  automatic 
timer  to  ease  preparation,  an  im- 
provement over  the  70  percent  yield 
from  conventional  cooking 
methods. 


Conference  facilities  at  the  General  Walker  Hotel  have  a magnificent  view 
of  the  Bavarian  Mountains. 


Preparing  over  300  cups  of  Rudesheimer  coffee  at  the  Workshop’s  Awards 
Banquet. 

Club  update 


COL  Lee  C.  Dickson,  Director  of 
Army  Club  and  Community  Activi- 
ties Management,  urged  managers 
to  set  goals  and  work  toward  them. 
He  outlined  the  five  goals  for  club 
management  in  1981:  upgrading 
club  facilities,  improving  food  serv- 
ice, enhancing  management  profes- 
sionalism, increasing  member  and 
patron  satisfaction,  and  assuring  fi- 
nancially sound  operations.  Dick- 
son pointed  to  advanced  sales  and 
revenues  for  clubs,  outlined  future 
policy  on  package  beverage  net  in- 
come distribution,  civilianization  of 
selected  management  positions,  the 
transfer  of  the  civilian  referral  pro- 
gram to  his  Directorate,  a new  NCO 
compensation  policy,  operations 
manuals  and  other  initiatives  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  clubs.  He 
emphasized  that  there  is  major  con- 
cern at  Department  of  the  Army  and 
at  DOD  over  fraud,  waste  and  abuse 
and  asked  managers  to  carefully  re- 
view past  inspections  and  crime  pre- 
vention surveys  to  eliminate  re- 
peated deficiencies. 


Noting  success  in  USAREUR 
club  operations,  Dickson  urged 
managers  not  to  become  compla- 
cent, but  to  find  new  ways  to  inject 
fun  and  excitement  into  their  pro- 
grams. 
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CCAMD  ERO  people  and  the  staff  of  the  General  Walker  Hotel  busily  pre- 
pare for  a Workshop  dinner  in  the  kitchen. 

Carroll  Award 


MAJ  Joe  Ferguson,  CCAMD  Club 
Management  Officer  and  program 
coordinator  discusses  rules  for  the 
M.A.G.I.C.  Contest  to  workshop 
attendees. 


LTC  Richard  Ross  spoke  at  an 
Awards  Banquet  held  on  the  last 
night  of  the  session.  Ross  congrat- 
ulated winners  of  the  James  A.  Car- 
roll,  Jr.  Award  for  Club  Manage- 
ment Excellence:  Eugene  Haddox, 
Garlstadt  Community  Club  man- 
ager; and  other  nominees  including 
LTC  (P)  Vincent  Land,  Hanau  Area 
Club  Manager;  and  MSG  Hans 
Gowin,  Frankfurt  NCO  Club 
Branch  Manager. 

Ross  applauded  the  efforts  of 
club  managers  in  Europe  and  ex- 
pressed his  pride  in  being  a part  of  a 
rejuvenation  of  services,  club  pro- 
grams and  facilities  there. 

Menu  winners 


Merchandising  magic 

Kent  Cummins,  former  Army  club 
manager,  restauranteur  and  lecturer 
dazzled  attendees  with  magic  while 
training  them  in  the  “Magic  of  Mer- 
chandising”. Cummins  emphasized 
the  importance  of  well-planned  mer- 
chandising. He  told  managers  to  de- 
termine merchandising  objectives, 
identify  the  target  audience,  analyze 
resources,  decide  upon  the  media  to 
be  used  and  coordinate  a campaign 
effort. 


As  an  owner  of  several  sandwich 
shops  in  Texas,  Cummins  stressed 
the  potential  of  serving  sandwiches. 
He  suggested  thinly  sliced  meat  to 
provide  air  pockets  and  enhance 
flavor,  homemade  breads  and 
soups,  low  calorie  soup  and  sand- 
wiches and  fruit  specials  for  joggers. 
“Don’t  cut  portions  to  save 
money,”  he  advised,  “but  promote 
bigger,  better  sandwiches.” 


MAJ  Bill  Henderson,  Seventh  Army 
Training  Center  accepted  the  award 
for  first  place  in  the  menu  competi- 
tion with  MAJ  Joe  Fitzpatrick  ac- 
cepting the  honors  for  second  place. 


Contributing  to  this  article  was  Jim  Tartari,  Management  Analyst  of  the  CCAMD 
European  Regional  Office. 
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Army  Host 


Product  presentation 


MAJ  Jerry  Hughes,  CCAMD, 
talked  on  product  presentation. 
“Managers  should  become  involved 
in  total  product  concept”  and  that 
includes  everything  that  surrounds 
the  product  itself:  decor,  service, 
menu,  beverages,  and  food.  Hughes 
also  emphasized  “thematic  contin- 
uity” in  which  each  part  of  the  club 
experience  complements  the  other 
parts.  Decor  is  important  since  the 
club  never  gets  a second  chance  to 
make  a first  impression,  Hughes 
added.  “Stimulate  interest  and  cre- 
ate desire,”  he  said.  “The  menu 
should  sell  the  product  as  should  at- 
tractively prepared  beverages.  Food 
is  the  prime  stimulant  to  good  club 
business.  This  area  should  be  ex- 
ploited and  new  offerings  de- 
veloped. Use  your  imagination  to 
establish  uniqueness  and  exclusivity 
in  food  offerings  and  service.” 

“Get  members  to  talk  about  the 
food,”  he  suggested.  “Let  the  serv- 
ice staff  be  familiar  with  the  food 
served  and  maybe  have  an  employee 
food  tasting.  Give  the  customer 
something  new  and  present  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways:  cast  iron  skillets, 

wooden  boards,  shells  and  other  in- 
teresting carriers.  Also,  add  a touch 
of  class — cigars  or  brandy  for  the 
gentlemen,  flowers  for  the  ladies.” 


Club  fashions 


Directorate  people  put  on  a fashion 
show  for  managers  at  an  “inflation 
fighter”  luncheon.  Here,  Liz  Roche 
of  CCAMD  exhibits  the  latest  in 
club  apparel. 


BG  Robert  M.  Joyce,  The  Adjutant 
General,  presents  the  1980  James  A. 
Carroll,  Jr.  Award  for  Club  Man- 
agement Excellence  to  Eugene  Had- 
dox,  manager  of  the  Community 
Club  at  Garlstadt,  West  Germany. 
Haddox  won  in  the  civilian  cate- 
gory. Haddox  opened  the  new  facil- 
ity last  year.  Net  income  climbed 
from  $12,492  to  $63,796  in  one 
year.  Joyce  said  that  the  European 
Regional  Office  Staff  of  CCAMD  is 
a “selfless  group  of  individuals  that 
work  a long  way  from  the  flagpole” 
and  specifically  thanked  LTC  Rich- 


WOMA 


Novelty  advertising  was  the  subject 
of  a talk  by  Jim  McCrindle, 
CCAMD,  who  emphasized  WOMA 
or  word  of  mouth  advertising  to 
managers.  “Novelty  will  create 
word  of  mouth  advertising,” 
McCrindle  said.  Basic  to  WOMA 
were  unique  phrasing,  shock  action, 
and  unique  carriers  of  the  message. 


ard  Ross,  departing  chief  for  a job 
well  done. 

Joyce  related  to  attendees  that  a 
large  part  of  his  job  in  Washington 
is  to  compete  for  a share  of  the 
Army  budget  in  support  of  morale, 
welfare  and  recreation  activities,  in- 
cluding clubs.  He  urged  managers  to 
assist  him  in  this  effort  by  demon- 
strating their  responsible  use  of 
funds.  He  challenged  the  managers 
to  learn  and  use  the  marketing  and 
merchandising  techniques  available 
at  the  session. 
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How  the  West  was  Fun 


Ideas  to  go 

Each  attendee  was  provided  with  a 
notebook  crammed  full  of  useful 
management  information,  market- 
ing and  merchandising  ideas,  and 
policy  highlights.  The  book  also 
stepped  managers  as  to  how  each  of 
the  events  were  put  together,  right 
down  to  recipe  cards,  regulations 
and  presentation  techniques. 


Great  idea! 

The  great  idea  contest  was  won  by 
MAJ  Jerry  Moses,  Weisbaden  Area 
Club  Manager,  for  his  use  of  a me- 
chanical bull  with  promotional  ac- 
tivities, beer  mugs,  T-shirts,  and 
local  publicity.  Second,  third  and 
fourth  places  were  won  by  Frank- 
furt, Hanau  and  Nuernberg.  Fifth 
prize  went  to  the  Augsburg  Area 
Club  System. 


USAREUR  CSM 

Dining  on  an  “inflation  fighter” 
lunch,  managers  heard  the 
USAREUR  Command  Sergeant 
Major  express  his  support  of  the  ef- 
forts of  USAREUR  club  managers. 
CSM  Walter  Krueger  said  he  found 
the  increase  in  club  renovation  proj- 
ects encouraging  and  invited  club 
managers  to  continue  the  effort  in 
support  of  the  USAREUR  soldier. 
He  said  he  is  a strong  club  critic  and 
a very  good  customer. 


Management  philosophy 

Dr.  Dominic  La  Russo,  noted  edu- 
cator and  business  consultant, 
speaks  to  the  seminar.  La  Russo  un- 
derscored the  importance  of  the  ses- 
sion as  an  opportunity  to  learn  and 
grow.  He  told  managers  to  uncover 
the  specific  needs  and  wants  of  their 
market  and  convert  these  needs  into 
wants  to  control  the  images.  “In 
order  to  best  project  the  correct  im- 
ages, the  manager  must  share  his 
“spirit”  with  his  patrons,  and  abdi- 
cate certain  powers  so  they  become 
totally  involved  with  the  customer. 
Reciprocal  trust  and  sharing  is  the 
key  to  effective  communication  be- 
tween manager  and  customer  and 
success  in  product  marketing.” 


CCAMD  people  worked  hard  pre- 
paring for  a special  “How  the  West 
Was  Fun”  event.  A western  town 
was  reproduced  using  artistic  prop 
backdrops,  bales  of  hay,  saddles, 
harnesses,  and  other  ranch  para- 
phernalia. Several  forms  of  enter- 


tainment were  available  to  allow  the 
crowd  to  flow.  A country  and  west- 
ern band,  a Las  Vegas  gambling 
room  and  a mechanical  bull  kept  at- 
tendees busy  while  they  dined  on 
barbeque  chicken,  flame  broiled 
steak,  chili  Colorado,  and  ranch 
style  beans. 


Ideas  were  displayed  at  the  Workshop. 
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M.A.G.I.C.  Contest 

Attendees  broke  up  into  teams  and 
worked  all  week  on  developing  their 
team’s  entry  into  the  magic  contest. 
The  teams  were  required  to  define 
marketing  strategy,  and  develop  and 
implement  a marketing  plan.  Pres- 
entations were  provided  to  the  entire 
assembly  on  marketing,  bingo,  deli 
catering,  a M.A.S.H.  night  which 
included  “Seoul”  food  and  a drink 
called  the  “specimen”.  Other 
groups  had  marketing  activities  de- 
signed around  slot  machines,  Taco 

Vendor  participation 

Vendors  showed  their  wares  in  two 
tents  at  the  session,  providing  a 
marked  increase  in  vendor  partici- 
pation over  previous  years.  LTC 
Richard  Ross  publicly  thanked  the 
vendors  for  their  participation  at  an 
Awards  Banquet  held  on  the  last 
night  of  the  session.  Vendor  partici- 
pation allowed  managers  to  become 
familiar  with  new  products  and  pro- 
motion ideas  to  bring  back  to  their 
clubs. 


Product  involvement 

Joe  Gregg,  hotel  and  restaurant 
consultant,  educator  and  current 
chief  executive  officer  of  Holiday 
Inns  in  Amman,  Jordan,  spoke  on 
membership  involvement.  Gregg 
said  to  identify  groups  and  get  them 
involved.  He  suggested  that  a com- 
mittee be  formed  to  aid  in  strategic 
planning  and  in  the  planning  of 
short  term  activities.  “The  key  to 
the  future  is  marketing  and  success- 
ful research.”  Gregg  said  word  of 
mouth  advertising  is  responsible  for 
60  percent  of  all  purchases  and  is  the 
most  efficient  advertising  method. 
Self  involvement  and  product  in- 
volvement create  word  of  mouth  ad- 
vertising, according  to  Gregg. 


“Managers  must  realize  that  people 
want  to  do  something  different  and 
share  this  experience  with  others 
having  common  interests.” 


COL  Charles  R.  Walter,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Open  Mess  Division 
(left)  bids  farewell  to  “King”  C.  M.  Sgt.  Gerald  Tierney,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Europe  Club  Management  Superintendent.  Tierney  is  being  assigned  to  the 
Open  Mess  Division,  Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center  at 
Randolph  AFB,  Texas. 


The  great  Lambert 

Tom  Lambert  of  CCAMD  relaxes 
back  stage  after  failing  to  pull  off 
another  trick  (pouring  water  into  a 
paper  cone  attached  to  the  front  of 
his  trousers  without  the  water  van- 
ishing). Lambert  served  as  the  ses- 
sion’s master  of  ceremonies.  He  has 
another  reason  to  be  unhappy,  he 
smashed  his  bosses  watch  in  front  of 
the  crowd  and  couldn’t  put  it  back 
together,  handing  a chagrined  LTC 
Richard  Ross  a handful  of  compo- 
nents. 


stands,  frozen  drinks,  a “heavenly 
body”  contest  and  a toga  party.  The 
M.A.S.H.  party  took  the  award 
with  slot  machine  promotion  and 
deli  take-out  service  taking  second 
and  third  honors. 
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Hospitality  Industry  Exhibitions 

Aug.  15-18  Western  National  Restaurant  Convention  and  Educational 

Exposition  Convention  Center,  Los  Angeles  (213)  628-3371 
Oct.  3-6  National  Association  of  Food  Equipment  Manufacturers 

(NAFEM)  Show,  Georgia  World  Trade  Center,  Atlanta  (312) 
644-6610 

Nov.  8-1 1 International  Hotel,  Motel  and  Restaurant  Show, 

New  York  Coliseum,  New  York  City  (212)  968-4700 

6th  ANNUAL  CALIFORNIA  WINE  WORKSHOP 

September  27-30,  1981 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  FOOD  PURCHASING 

November  2-4,  1981 


International  Military  Club  Executives  Association 


Sept.  20-22 
October 
(dates  to  be 
announced) 
Nov.  2-4 
Nov.  16-18 

Jan. 18-20 
February 
(dates  to  be 
announced) 
April  13-16 


East  Coast  Mid-year  Management  Conference,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Package  Store  Manager’s  Workshop,  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas. 

Cornell  University  Educational  Workshop,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

West  Coast  Mid-year  Management  Conference,  Bremerton, 
Wash. 

East  Coast  Mid-year  Management  Conference,  Florida. 
Package  Store  Manager’s  Workshop,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


Annual  Conference  and  Educational  Exhibit,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

May  15-19  National  Restaurant  Association  Trade  Show,  How  to  sell  to 

Military  Clubs  Seminar,  Chicago. 

Contact  IMCEA,  (703)  437-0010. 

NRA  announces  Fall  seminars 


CHICAGO — The  National  Restaurant  Association  has  announced  its  Fall 
seminar  schedule.  Some  of  these  seminars  may  be  nearby  Army  installa- 
tions, providing  a cost  effective  way  to  improve  management  and  employee 
training.  Contact  the  NRA,  One  IBM  Plaza/Suite  2600,  Chicago,  111. 


60611,(312)787-2525. 

MENU  DEVELOPMENT 

Sept  22  Boston,  MA 

Oct  26  Cherry  Hill,  NJ 

Dec  3 San  Francisco,  CA 

ACCOUNTING  FOR  THE 
NON-ACCOUNTANT 

Sept  24  Covington,  KY 

Oct  19  Chicago,  1L 

Nov  5 Rochester,  NY 

Dec  3 Scottsdale,  AZ 

BUDGETING  & PROFIT 
PLANNING 

Oct  5 Portland,  OR 

Nov  2 Washington,  DC 

CONTROLLING  FOOD  COSTS 

Oct  12  Houston,  TX 

Oct  14  San  Antonio,  TX 

Oct  26  Boston,  M A 

Oct  28  Philadelphia,  PA 

Nov  4 Louisville,  KY 

Nov  16  Milwaukee,  WI 

Nov  18  Minneapolis,  MN 

FOOD  & BEVERAGE 
OPERATIONS  AUDITING 

Aug  5 Houston,  TX 

Sept  10  Honolulu,  HI 

Sept  30  Denver,  CO 

Oct  14  Baltimore,  MD 

Nov  10  Detroit,  MI 


BAR  MANAGEMENT 

Sept  12-13 

Atlanta,  G A 

Oct  26-28 

Detroit,  M I 

Nov  16-18 

Seattle,  WA 

CONTROLLING  BEVERAGE 
COSTS 

Aug  1 5 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Aug  17 

Minneapolis,  MN 

Sept  9 

Cleveland,  OH 

Sept  14 

Scottsdale,  AZ 

Sept  16 

Denver,  CO 

Oct  7 

Washington,  DC 

(T)Oct  13 

Nashville,  TN 

(T)Oct  15 

New  Orleans,  LA 

(T)Nov 12 

Indianapolis,  IN 

(T)Dec  2 

San  Francisco,  CA 

CONTROLLING  LABOR  COSTS 

Aug  1 7 

Detroit,  M I 

Aug  19 

Louisville,  KY 

Sept  1 

Memphis,  TN 

Sept  21 

Cherry  Hill,  NJ 

Sept  23 

Boston,  M A 

Oct  19 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Oct  21 

San  Diego,  CA 

Nov  4 

Greensboro,  NC 

Nov  16 

Cleveland,  OH 

Nov  18 

Baltimore,  M D 

COMPUTERS 

Aug  1 5 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

CREATIVE  MERCHANDISING 
TECHNIQUES 

Sept  14  Oakland,  CA 

Sept  21  Chicago.  1L 

Oct  16  Miami  Beach,  FL 

Oct  20  Williamsburg,  V A 

Nov  2 Bangor,  ME 

Nov  17  Toledo,  OH 


BASIC  SUPERVISION  1 

Aug  18  Kansas  City,  MO 

Sept  9 Houston,  TX 

Sept  15  Chicago,  1L 

Oct  13  Boston,  M A 

Nov  3 Hartford,  CT 

Dec  1 Williamsburg,  V A 


BASIC  SUPERVISION  2 

Aug  25  San  Francisco,  CA 

Sept  22  Buffalo,  NY 

Oct  27  Scottsdale,  AZ 

Nov  10  Cincinnati.  OH 


CREATIVE  MANAGEMENT 
WORKSHOP 

Oct  26  Wichita,  KS 

Oct  28  Dallas,  TX 

IMPROVING 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

Sept  10  Houston,  TX 

Oct  7 San  Francisco,  C A 

HIRING  HOURLY  EMPLOYEES 

Oct  5 Chicago.  I L 

(T)Oct  19  Toledo,  OH 

Nov  9 San  Francisco,  C A 


PERFORMANCE  REVIEW 

Oct  6 Chicago,  I L 

Nov  10  San  Francisco,  C A 

DINING  ROOM  MANAGEMENT 

Aug  18  Atlanta,  GA 

Aug  20  Cleveland,  OH 

Sept  14  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Sept  16  Indianapolis,  IN 

Sept  23  Washington,  DC 

Oct  5 Philadelphia,  PA 

Oct  12  Seattle,  W A 

Oct  14  San  Mateo,  CA 

Oct  28  Rutland,  VT 

Nov  17  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Nov  19  Denver,  CO 


IMPROVING  FOOD 
PRODUCTION  METHODS 


Aug  1 8 
Sept  17 
Sept  28 
Oct  29 
Nov  9 
N ov  18 

PRACTICAL 

WORKSHOP 

Sept  15 
Sept  24 
Sept  28 
Sept  30 
Oct  22 
Nov  19 
Dec  2 


Detroit,  M 1 
Portland,  ME 
San  Francisco,  C A 
Cleveland,  OH 
Kansas  City,  MO 
Denver,  CO 

MEAT 

Philadelphia,  PA 
Orlando,  FL 
Lansing,  M 1 
Milwaukee,  WI 
Cincinnati,  OH 
Williamsburg,  VA 
Newark,  NJ 


MARKETING  FOR  PROFIT 

Sept  15-16  Southfield,  Ml 

Nov30rDecl  Honolulu,  HI 
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Army  Host 


PENNINGTON,  from  page  4. 

Qualified  managers  needed 

Pennington  referred  to  the  scandals 
that  occurred  in  clubs  in  Vietnam  as  evi- 
dence that  there  will  always  be  a need 
for  qualified  military  personnel  in  the 
management  of  the  MWR  program. 
Military  will  be  needed  in  “small  activi- 
ties” and  at  “remote  areas  like  Europe 
and  Korea.”  With  60  percent  of  man- 
agers overseas,  military  managers  in  the 
United  States  are  needed  “to  maintain  a 
rotational  base”  and  will  be  needed  for 
wartime  MWR  management.” 

Contracting  caution 

He  urges  caution  in  contracting  out 
MWR  programs  to  civilian  concerns, 
fearing  loss  of  the  “functional  mana- 
gers that  know  the  most  about  programs 
and  thereby  lose  people  to  supervise  the 
contractors.” 

He  also  fears  that  contracting  out 
could  result  in  a lack  of  expertise  needed 
for  operating  MWR  in  a rear  area  in 
war  time.  If  MWR  is  contracted  out, 
Pennington  believes,  it  should  be  done 
only  with  appropriated  funds. 

Assistance  teams  productive 

Pennington  engineered  a system 
whereby  representatives  from  the  Club 
and  Community  Activities  Management 
Directorate  visit  clubs  and  provide  assis- 
tance in  all  aspects  of  management.  He 
calls  this  procedure  the  “top  to  bottom 
scrub”  and  cites  advantages  over  the  old 
system  of  providing  assistance  in  only 
one  club  functional  area. 

“I  think  our  teams  have  been  success- 
ful, but  commanders  don’t  always  carry 
out  our  recommendations — sometimes 
because  they  don’t  know  how  to  carry 
them  out.  We  have  promised  the  Con- 
gress that  we  would  be  more  aggressive 
in  following-up  on  team  recommenda- 
tions.” 

Another  problem  preventing  effective 
management  is  inappropriate  interfer- 
ence by  commanders.  “A  commander 
may  have  good  intentions  but  have  a 
DPCA  or  Chief  of  Staff  not  knowledge- 
able of  club  management  advising  him. 
Congress  has  criticized  us  for  this  com- 
mand interference.” 

MWR  “up  and  coming”  specialty 

The  MWR  area  is  an  “up  and  com- 
ing” specialty  in  the  personnel  manage- 
ment field  and  Pennington  strongly  ad- 
vises officers  to  enter  the  program. 
“Who  touches  the  soldier  more  than  the 
individual  that  runs  the  morale  support 
activities,  the  clubs,  the  child  care  cen- 
ters, the  Army  community  service,  lis- 
tens to  problems,  runs  the  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief  program  and  gives  loans? 

The  AG  today  must  like  to  serve  peo- 
ple. Too  many  people  think  that  person- 
nel management  and  administration  is 
limited  to  cutting  the  orders,  assigning 
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and  individual,  maintaining  records  and 
transferring  them.” 

Expansion  of  the  43  specialty 

Under  Pennington  the  officer  person- 
nel specialty  code  43  was  expanded  to 
the  entire  range  of  community  life.  It 
now  encompasses  club  management, 
community  services,  morale  support, 
and  Army  bands. 

Pennington  believes  that  the  specialty 
is  not  too  broad  and  that  it  hasn’t  been 
diluted.  “It  was  a pyramid  that  was  too 
small.  They  weren’t  getting  promoted. 
A qualified  43  can  now  be  a deputy 
DPCA,  NAF  custodian,  club  manager, 
and  community  support  officer.  I see 
the  DPCAs  and  DCSPERs  of  the  future 
with  a 43,  41  or  a 42,  43  combination  of 
specialties  coming  up  and  getting  the 
capper  40  specialty  code  and  enhancing 
their  promotion.” 

“It  will  enhance  careers  rather  than 
harm  them.” 

AG  officers  better 

During  his  tenure  as  TAG,  Penning- 
ton has  noted  a marked  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  AG  officers.  “They  are 
getting  better  and  better,”  he  said. 

Before,  the  club  manager  was  a per- 
son who  was  relieved  of  a previous  job, 
and  under  the  whole  man  concept  he 
wasn’t  getting  promoted  anyway.  It  was 
guilt  by  association;  when  he  didn’t  get 
promoted  he  blamed  club  management. 
He  may  have  done  well  in  club  manage- 
ment but  he  wasn’t  getting  promoted  be- 
cause of  another  job  he  may  have  had. 
Today,  we  have  individuals  with  a good 
record  to  start  and  with  good  potential 
to  grow. 

“Today’s  AG  officer  is  no  super 
clerk.  These  men  and  women  are  leaders 
and  managers  and  they  know  their  job  is 
to  support  the  commander  and  the  sol- 
dier. 

“We  have  the  best  group  of  officers 
coming  up  in  the  largest  numbers  we 
have  ever  had.  They  must,  however  be- 
come familiar  with  the  soldiers’  prob- 
lems and  they  can  do  this  by  having  a 
combat  Arms  detail  and  serving  in  a 
leadership  staff  or  S-l  position.” 

Building  better  facilities 

Club  facility  improvement  was  a Pen- 
nington priority  with  a goal  toward 
building  new  clubs  or  renovating  them 
at  each  major  Army  installation. 
“We’re  building  as  fast  as  we  can  con- 
tract out  and  in  the  next  two  to  three 
years,  we  should  be  well  on  our  way 
toward  replacing  or  renovating  every 
major  club  in  the  Army,  especially  with 
the  help  of  slot  machine  income  over- 
seas.” 

Consolidate  where  necessary 

If  an  installation  can’t  afford  sepa- 
rate clubs,  they  should  consolidate, 
Pennington  said.  “Soldiers  have  differ- 
ent tastes  in  music,  food  and  surround- 
ings and  should  be  provided  with  what 


they  want,  if  possible.  In  some  places, 
out  of  necessity,  clubs  have  been  con- 
solidated,” according  to  Pennington. 
“It  depends  on  the  circumstances:  We 
should  not  force  consolidation.  Eco- 
nomics and  common  sense  will  help  de- 
cide the  issue.” 

Better  management  of  civilians 
needed 

Pennington  is  encouraged  by  com- 
manders becoming  more  involved  with 
civilian  personnel  management  and  in 
the  supervision  of  civilian  personnel  of- 
fices. “It  has  been  too  mysterious.  At 
least  now  the  Army  is  beginning  to  write 
personnel  regulations  you  can  read.” 

“Where  the  DPCA  has  supervision  of 
the  CPO,  he  has  to  make  sure  that  NAF 
civilians  get  the  kind  of  treatment  and 
priority  that  GS  civilians  receive.  Civili- 
ans need  better  training. 

“Civilian  action  officers  have  not 
been  through  specialized  courses  like 
their  military  counterparts  such  as  the 
command  and  general  staff  college  and 
the  DPCA  course.  We  must  integrate 
them  into  the  total  system  if  we  expect 
them  to  do  the  same  caliber  of  work  the 
military  general  managers  and  action 
officers  do.” 

Accounting  problems,  solutions 

Accounting  has  been  a problem  in 
nonappropriated  fund  operations  and 
Pennington  sees  better  people  and  train- 
ing as  helping  the  situation.  Also,  fi- 
nance people  are  not  properly  trained  in 
NAF  accounting  since  emphasis  was 
placed  on  appropriated  fund  account- 
ing. Pennington  said  TAG  is  working 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army  to 
provide  assistance  to  accounting  offices 
having  difficulty  and  in  providing  addi- 
tional resources  to  improve  NAF  ac- 
counting. 

AAFES:  good  service,  competition 
healthy 

Part  of  Pennington’s  job  is  to  repre- 
sent the  Army  on  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. He  believes  that  AAFES  prices  are 
reasonable  and  do  save  the  soldiers  con- 
siderable money  while  providing  quality 
goods. 

He  thinks  that  it  is  “healthy”  for  the 
exchange  service  to  have  some  competi- 
tion from  other  MWR  activities  and 
cites  the  case  of  audio  photo  clubs  in 
Europe  as  a good  example  of  the  bene- 
fits of  competition.  There,  audio  photo 
clubs  sell  equipment,  providing  advice 
and  assistance  to  buyers  as  well  as  stay- 
ing open  during  off-duty  houjs.  The  ex- 
changes had  to  adapt  to  the  improved 
audio  photo  club  sales  methods  and 
put  emphasis  on  better  customer  serv- 
ice. “If  the  exchange  cannot  furnish 
services  at  a reasonable  time,  place  or 
price,  then  the  commander  may  set  up 
his  own  operation.” 
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Seeks  end  to  fraud,  waste 

Chief  urges  efficient  use  of  resources 


WASHINGTON— Gen  E.  C.  Mey- 
er, Army  Chief  of  Staff  wants  effi- 
cient resource  use  to  be  a way  of  life 
in  the  Army. 

“We  must  use  these  resources  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 
Both  to  gain  the  maximum  degree  of 
combat  readiness  and  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  build  public  confi- 
dence in  our  execution  of  Army  pro- 
grams,” Meyer  said. 

While  he  acknowledged  progress 
in  Army  resource  management, 
Meyer  said  that  there  is  room  for 


improvement  and  urged  command- 
ers at  every  level  to  ensure  fraud  and 
waste  is  eliminated. 

Using  soldiers’  time  more  produc- 
tively, improving  the  use  of  training 
equipment,  increasing  energy  con- 
servation, improving  maintenance, 
and  eliminating  excess  spare  parts 
are  “everyday  common  sense  areas 
where  we  can  make  the  most  pro- 
gress.” 

“To  achieve  success.  . . ”,  he 
said,  “The  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  total  Army  community  will  be 


required.  All  soldiers  (active  and  re- 
serve component)  and  all  civilian 
employees  must  participate.  Family 
members,  too,  can  make  significant 
contributions.” 

The  resources  that  otherwise 
could  be  used  in  critical  missions  are 
reduced  by  waste  and  inefficiency. 
By  resolving  the  problem,  the  Army 
will  be  able  to  improve  its  efficiency 
and  increase  its  readiness,  Meyer 
concluded. 


Program  to  exchange  info  on  NAF  vendor  miscon 
duct,  fraud,  mismanagement 


WASHINGTON— The  Army  has 
started  a program  to  exchange  in- 
formation on  vendor  misconduct, 
fraud  and  mismanagement  to  head 
off  new  or  unique  methods  of  fraud 
and  mismanagement. 

Information  will  be  collected 
from  all  services  and  disseminated 
to  management,  according  to  Rich- 


HEIDELBERG,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— Tools  and  parts  in  arts 
and  crafts  centers  and  auto  crafts 
shops  have  become  prime  targets  for 
burglars  and  vandals  in  U.S.  Army, 
Europe  and  officials  are  asking 
managers  to  take  action  against  this 
activity.  Suggested  preventive  meas- 
ures include: 

• removing  tools  and  equipment 


WASHINGTON— A construction 
firm  bribed  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  officials  in  1971  to 
land  a contract  for  a new  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco  AAFES  shopping 
complex. 

They  were  caught  and  lawyers  for 
the  California-based  firm  have  now 
agreed  to  pay  $125,000  to  the  Ex- 
change Service. 

The  company,  Strauss  Construc- 
tion Company  of  Los  Angeles, 
earlier  faced  criminal  charges  in 


ard  Belgrano,  project  manager  at 
the  Club  and  Community  Activities 
Management  Directorate,  TAGO. 
Belgrano  said  that  reports  from  au- 
dits, criminal  investigations,  and  in- 
spector general  visits  will  be  the  pri- 
mary sources  of  information  for  the 
program. 

Information  will  be  of  a “lessons 


from  hard  to  supervise  areas. 

• security  lighting. 

• more  careful  security  patrol 
monitoring. 

• security  alarms. 

• operating  procedures  that 
control  keys,  equipment  issue  and 
closings. 

• use  of  shadow  tool  boards. 

• tool  check  out  controls. 


connection  with  attempts  to  rig  bids 
by  obtaining  inside  information. 
Strauss  was  fined  $3,000  after  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  income  tax  viola- 
tions in  1978.  He  was  also  ordered 
to  repay  the  $25,000  which  he  paid 
to  obtain  the  inside  information. 

His  firm  has  been  suspended  from 
doing  business  with  the  Exchange 
Service. 

Two  AAFES  contracting  officials 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  asso- 
ciated with  the  Strauss  case. 


learned”  nature  and  will  contain  de- 
tails of  the  incident  and  suggestions 
to  management  on  how  to  avoid 
mistakes  and  misfortunes  experi- 
enced by  others,  Belgrano  said. 

The  information  will  be  passed  to 
commanders,  installation  directors 
of  personnel  and  community  activi- 
ties, NAF  managers,  exchanges  and 
contracting  officers. 

Gambling  found, 
Aberdeen 
club  closed 

ABERDEEN  PROVING 
GROUND,  MD— The  concession- 
aire-operated Marylander  Club,  en- 
franchised under  the  auspices  of  the 
Post  Restaurant  Fund  has  been 
closed  after  the  arrest  of  seven  peo- 
ple on  alleged  illegal  gambling 
charges. 

The  arrests  resulted  from  a joint 
investigation  by  military  police  and 
the  Army  Criminal  Investigation 
Command. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  termi- 
nated its  contract  with  the  civilian 
concessionaire  on  April  13  because 
the  contractor  was  declared  “in  de- 
fault” of  a section  of  the  contract 
that  does  not  allow  gambling  in  the 
club.  ■ 


Thefts,  vandalism  at  craft  centers 


AAFES  bid-rigging  try  costs  contractor  $25K 
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Ord  night  manager  murdered 


FORT  ORD,  CA— A 42  year-old 
master  sergeant  was  shot  and  killed 
during  a robbery  while  on  night  du- 
ty at  the  officers’  club  here. 

MSG  Charles  Keyton,  a 25-year 
Army  veteran,  apparently  was  se- 
curing the  building  at  about  1:00 

MWR  crimes 

Neglect  cause  of  many  larcenies 

• A man  apparently  armed  with  a 
hand  grenade  took  $482  from  the 
lobby  cashier  cage  at  the  Hale  Koa 
Hotel,  Armed  Forces  Recreation 
Center,  Fort  DeRussy,  Hawaii.  The 
cashier  did  not  resist  and  there  were 
no  injuries. 

• $690  in  cash  shortages  were  dis- 
covered at  a stateside  bowling  alley. 
Shortages  occurred  over  18-month 
period  and  were  discovered  by  an  in- 
ternal review. 

• Thieves  broke  into  a youth  ac- 
tivities center  at  Stewart  Subpost, 
N.Y.  and  stole  $1,097  worth  of 
sound  and  lighting  equipment. 

• Insufficient  control  over  party 
contracts  and  patronage  were  un- 
covered at  a stateside  community 
club.  Party  contracts,  when  avail- 
able, were  so  poorly  maintained  that 
analysis  was  not  possible. 

• A bartender  at  the  Fort  Ord, 
Calif.  Officers’  Club  reported  that 
persons  removed  unsecured  keys  to 
the  bar  room  and  cash  register  and 
then  removed  $1,100  from  the  cash 
register. 

• $6,000  in  cash  and  checks  were 
stolen  from  the  Fort  McPherson  Of- 
ficers’ Club  safe.  The  cashier’s  cage 
was  open  and  unmanned  and  the 
safe  unlocked. 

• Thieves  stole  DM  2,530  and 
$200  cash  from  a safe  located  in  the 
Worms,  West  Germany  morale  sup- 
port office.  There  were  no  signs  of 
forced  entry  to  the  room  or  the  safe. 

• $2,322  worth  of  photographic 
equipment  and  other  items  were 
stolen  from  the  Armstrong  Barracks 
PX,  Budingen,  West  Germany. 

$2,144  worth  of  gasoline  coupons 
were  stolen  from  the  Giessen,  West 
Germany  PX.  Employee  is  suspect- 
ed. 

• An  employee  of  the  Stuttgart 
Club  System  left  $4,733  in  club 
funds  unattended  in  the  trunk  of  his 


a.m.  Saturday,  June  6 when  the 
murder  occurred.  Police  suspect 
that  Keyton  was  escorted  at  gun- 
point to  the  office  from  another 
part  of  the  club,  forced  to  open  the 
safe.  Immediately  after  Keyton 
opened  the  safe,  one  or  more  as- 
sailants fired  three  shots  from  a .38 


own  car.  It  was  stolen. 

• A stateside  sports  parachute 
club  reports  a cash  shortage  of  $615 
in  missing  deposits. 

• $1,500  was  stolen  from  the 
Natick  Laboratories,  Mass. 
Officers’  Club. 

• Thieves  stole  $2,700  in  cash  and 
food  from  a DYA  carnival  at  Fort 
Clayton,  Panama. 

• An  audit  found  $2,618  missing 
from  the  safe  of  a morale  support 
fund  in  West  Germany. 

• An  Army  captain  wrote  $28,000 
in  worthless  checks  at  various 
AAFES  and  American  Express 
banks  throughout  the  Bavarian  area 
of  West  Germany  between  March  19 
and  April  25. 

• Thieves  forced  open  a door,  re- 
moved the  keys  to  the  office  door 
and  safe  and  stole  $2,063  from  the 
Downs  Barracks  NCO  Club  in  West 
Germany. 

• Thieves  broke  through  a roof- 
top window  and  stole  about 
$11,000,  a van,  and  stereo  equip- 
ment at  the  Heidelberg  AAFES  ga- 
rage and  parts  store. 

• $940  was  stolen  from  the 
Schweinfurt  Officers’  Club  by  per- 
sons who  took  checks  written  by 
club  members,  placed  them  in  the 
safe  and  took  cash  for  the  value  of 
the  checks. 

• An  unannounced  cash  count  in 
connection  with  a crime  prevention 
survey  found  cash  shortages  of 
$3, 142  at  a stateside  Officers’  Club. 

• Thieves  broke  through  the  bath- 
room ceiling  of  the  Ott  House  Ten- 
nis Club  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  and  stole 
$ 1 ,600  in  merchandise. 

• $2,050  was  stolen  from  the  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.  Package  Beverage 
Store  cash  register. 

• Thieves  cut  a hole  in  a fence, 
cut  two  locks  off  a storage  shed  and 
stole  $2,824  in  sporting  equipment 
from  the  Larson  Barracks  Golf  and 
Ski  Club  in  West  Germany  . 


caliber  handgun  into  Keyton’s  back. 

Keyton  managed  to  telephone 
military  police  after  the  shooting 
and  was  taken  to  Silas  Hayes  Army 
Hospital  where  he  died  on  the 
operating  table  at  approximately 
5:00  a.m.,  according  to  Robert 
Brown,  Fort  Ord  Deputy  Installa- 
tion Club  Manager. 

Night  receipts  of  $2,838  were 
stolen. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  military  police  are  in- 
vestigating the  incident.  There  were 
no  arrests  as  of  July  15. 

Harvey  barracks 
club  reopens 

WUERZBURG,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— Built  with  “nothing  but 
the' comfort  of  the  service  member 
and  family  in  mind,”  the  Enlisted 
Members  Club  at  Harvey  Barracks 
here  is  a reality. 

The  new  club  manager,  SFC  Joe 
Schwartz  said  that  the  club  features 
a spacious  dance  floor,  modern 
bathrooms,  a game  room,  comfort- 
able dining  room  and  a sound  and 
lighting  system. 

An  article  in  the  Wuerzburg  Pil- 
lars & Post  said  that  “Everything 
about  this  club  is  perfectly  suited 
and  selected  to  blend  with  the  over- 
all atmosphere  of  style  and  class 
that  permeates  the  air.  . . .from  the 
plush  yet  functional  carpeting,  to 
the  dimmer  switches  on  the  dining 
room  lights,  this  club  has  been  beset 
with  contract  problems,  nonavail- 
ability of  funds  and  materials,  the 
club  took  two  years  to  renovate. 

Banking  sessions 

WASHINGTON— NAF  Central 
Banking  training  sessions  are  being 
held  throughout  the  United  States 
five  to  six  weeks  ahead  of  imple- 
mentation in  an  effort  to  fully  ex- 
plain operation  procedures. 

A contract  for  NAF  central  bank- 
ing services  was  awarded  to  the  First 
National  bank  of  Chicago  on  March 
16,  1981.  Under  the  program,  cash 
is  deposited  locally,  concentrated 
periodically  and  disbursed  locally  by 
checks  written  against  balances  at 
the  Chicago  Bank.  Program  imple- 
mentation is  currently  scheduled  for 
Army  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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Managers  have  key  role  in  reducing 
accounting  costs  and  improving  service 


Management  often  looks  at  accounting  as  a fixed  cost  which 
they  cannot  control.  In  fact,  management  can  greatly  influence 
the  quality  and  cost  of  their  central  accounting  service. 


FORT  HARRISON,  IN— Many  of 
the  problems  that  managers  of  mor- 
ale, welfare  and  recreation  activities 
have  with  their  nonappropriated 
fund  central  accounting  operations 
originate  in  their  own  office,  includ- 
ing late  and  inaccurate  daily  activity 
reports,  infrequent  cash  deposits, 
late  purchase  orders  and  receiving 
reports,  incorrect  processing  of  pur- 
chase orders  and  infrequent  inven- 
tories. 

These  are  the  findings  of  teams  of 
Army  accounting  experts  who  have 
recently  intensified  efforts  to  iden- 
tify and  correct  accounting  short- 
comings as  part  of  a new  emphasis 
within  the  Comptroller  and  Ac- 
counting Office  to  improve  account- 
ing service  provided  MWR  activ- 
ities. 

MAJ  Jim  Martens  is  Chief  of  Ac- 
counting Assistance,  for  the  Army 
Comptroller’s  Quality  Assistance 
Office  here.  Martens  said  that  these 
teams  of  accountants  have  visited  36 
Army  installation  accounting  of- 
fices to  “help  identify  problems, 
clarify  procedures,  and  identify 
those  responsible  for  getting  the  job 
done — or  not  getting  it  done.” 
These  teams  visit  accounting  offices 
every  two  years  and  are  supple- 
mented by  major  command  teams  in 
the  off  years. 

While  many  accounting  officers 
have  their  own  “internal”  problems 
with  personnel  turnover,  staffing, 
organization,  and  lack  of  computer 
support,  there  are  other  factors  be- 
yond their  control  but  within  man- 
agement’s realm  that  contribute  to 
poor  accounting  service  and  high 
cost. 

“We’ve  found  that  while  many  of 
the  accounting  problems  are  in  the 
accounting  office,  many  other  ac- 
counting ills  can  be  cured  if  the 
managers  of  the  morale,  welfare 
and  recreation  activities  get  their  act 
together.” 

He  noted  that  76  percent  of  ac- 
counting problems  found  on  a re- 
cent visit  to  U.S.  Army,  Europe 
were  “external”  to  the  CAO,  that 


is,  they  had  their  origin  within  the 
managers  office  in  the  form  of  im- 
proper submission  of  documents  to 
the  CAO. 

Martens,  who  holds  a degree  in 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management 
and  in  Business  Administration,  has 
been  an  Army  finance  officer  for 
ten  years.  He  served  as  a club  man- 
ager before  that.  Familiar  with  the 
operations  of  both  accounting  and 
the  business  management  side  of 
nonappropriated  funds,  Martens 
believes  that  the  performance  of  the 
accountant  is  a two-way  street — “If 
managers  learn  to  get  quality  docu- 
mentation to  the  accountants  on 
time,”  Martens  said,  “accounting 
operations  will  probably  be 
smoother  and  cost  less.” 

He  cited  some  specific  examples 
of  how  management  can  work  to 
help  accountants  improve  opera- 
tions. 

Late  purchase  orders  and  receiving 
reports 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  36  ac- 
counting offices  visited  in  recent  six- 
month  period  reported  late  purchase 
orders  and  58  percent  had  not  re- 
ceived their  reports  on  time,  accord- 
ing to  Martens.  “This  results  in  late 
payments  to  vendors,  lost  discounts 
(because  the  CAO  is  not  able  to  pay 
vendors  without  a receiving  report), 
and  late  and  inaccurate  financial 
statements  (because  expenses  cannot 
be  posted  without  a purchase 
order),”  he  said. 

Late  purchase  order  preparation 
also  can  cause  the  CAO  to  make  un- 
substantiated disbursements  result- 
ing in  duplicate  or  improper  pay- 
ments. 

Also,  purchase  orders  were  not  al- 
ways prepared  before  the  purchase 
and  receipt  of  goods  and  services. 
Untimely  cash  deposits 
Martens  noted  that  at  47  percent  of 
the  installations  visited,  managers 
were  not  making  daily  deposits  and 
night  deposit  systems  weren’t  being 
used.  He  said  this  could  lead  to  loss 
of  funds  and  is  fraud  conducive. 


Late  deposits 

Teams  found  instances  of  batching 
2-7  days  of  deposits  and  some  de- 
posits were  made  up  to  30  days  late. 

Late  DARS 

At  many  installations,  documents 
were  not  being  reviewed,  controlled, 
and  reconciled  to  the  daily  activity 
reports.  “At  58  percent  of  the  in- 
stallations, DARs  were  not  being  re- 
ceived by  the  CAO  on  time,  Martens 
said.  The  DARS  did  not  have  a se- 
quentially numbered  transmittal  let- 
ter, making  it  difficult  for  the  CAO 
and  management  to  track  down 
missing  documents,”  he  said. 

Late  and  batched  DARs  also  push 
accounting  costs  up.  Because  there 
is  a lack  of  qualified  accountants 
and  bookkeepers  available  to  the 
CAO,  it  is  difficult  to  hire  part-time 
and  intermittant  people  to  handle 
“peaks  and  valleys”,  he  said.  This 
interprets  into  higher  CAO  costs  as 
the  CAO  must  keep  full-time  people 
around  to  handle  the  peaks  caused 
by  an  inconsistent  document  flow 
from  management  to  the  CAO.  It 
also  impedes  the  CAO’s  ability  to 
provide  timely  and  accurate  finan- 
cial statements,  especially  at  those 
CAOs  which  use  the  automated 
NAF  Information  Standard  System 
(NAFISS). 

CAO  not  “bill  to”  addressee  on 
purchase  orders 

At  60  percent  of  the  installations, 
invoices  were  received  by  the  activ- 
ity management  instead  of  the  cen- 
tral accounting  office,  also  con- 
tributing to  late  statements,  Martens 
said. 

The  CAO  was  not  the  “bill  to” 
addressee  at  36  percent  of  the  instal- 
lations visited  causing  lost  invoices, 
delayed  payments,  lost  discounts 
and  potential  fraud.  He  suggested 
that  managers  notify  all  vendors 
that  original  invoices  should  be  sent 
directly  to  the  CAO  for  payment. 
Inventory  requirements  and  proce- 
dures inadequate 

At  50  percent  of  the  installations 
visited,  semi-annual  fixed  asset  in- 
ventories were  not  conducted, 
Martens  observed.  Thirty-six  per- 
cent of  the  installations  did  not  have 
adequate  prepaid  supply  and  resale 
See  MANAGERS,  pg.  23 
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merchandise  inventories.  At  some 
places,  he  said,  fixed  asset  inven- 
tories had  not  been  conducted  for 
five  years.  This  causes  lost  assets, 
theft,  fraud,  and  misstatement  of 
NAF  activity  financial  positions. 

When  physical  inventory  vari- 
ances were  found,  variances  were 
not  adjusted  accordingly.  Martens 
pointed  to  one  installaton  where  a 
$170,000  inventory  discrepancy 
found  in  October  1979  was  not  ad- 
justed as  of  April  1981 . 

Some  CAOs  were  found  not 
maintaining  a current  and  fully  co- 
ordinated physical  inventory  sched- 
ule. Also,  the  CAO  was  not  briefing 
inventory  teams  and  ensuring  that 
inventories  were  being  accomplished 
in  accordance  with  Chapter  5,  AR 
230-65. 

Bad  checks  and  delinquent  accounts 
receivable 

CAOs  were  preparing  and  furnish- 

USAREUR  Briefs 

ficient  planning  often  results  in  pay- 
ing higher  prices.  Officials  say  that 
planning  for  capital  replacement 
and  taking  procurement  action  with 
sufficient  lead  time  will  alleviate 
most  overseas  purchasing  problems. 
Make  sure  purchases  are  made  that 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  discount 
from  the  list  price.  The  closer  you 
are  to  dealing  with  the  source 
(manufacturer),  the  better  price 
break  you  will  get. 

You  can  get  close  to  the  source  by 
using  centralized  NAF  contracts.  A 
list  of  suppliers  and  manufacturers 
was  mailed  to  area  club  managers 
on  March  2 along  with  instructions 
on  how  to  use  the  contracts. 

U.S.  Choice  Prime  Rib  discon- 
tinued. AAFES  has  temporarily  dis- 
continued ordering  Prime  Rib  (U.S. 
Choice  NAMPS  #109).  Clubs  were 
not  ordering  it  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  keep  the  program  going.  The 
same  quality  and  price  is  not  avail- 
able from  local  vendors.  AAFES 
has  advised  that  an  “inflation  fight- 
er” rib  cut  at  the  Gruenstadt  meat 
processing  plant  may  be  substituted. 
It  is  cut  from  the  portion  of  the  rib 
nearest  the  chuck.  It  is  ordinarily 
sliced  and  sold  as  luncheon  meat  for 
$1 .70  a pound.  Clubs  may  buy  it  un- 
cut and  pre-wrapped  in  foil  for 
$1.70  per  pound. 

New  policy  on  U.S.  beer  and  us- 
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ing  fund  management  and  com- 
manders with  delinquent  accounts 
receivable  and  bad  check  lists,  but 
more  aggressive  collection  efforts 
and  follow-up  actions  were  needed 
according  to  Martens.  This  caused 
considerable  loss  of  revenue  to  club 
systems,  he  said. 

At  42  percent  of  the  installations 
visited,  accounts  receivable  collec- 
tion procedures  were  inadequate 
while  22  percent  had  poor  bad  check 
collection  systems. 

Accounting  assistance  teams 
found  instances  of  accounts  receiv- 
able over  three  years  old  but  still 
carried  as  assets  on  the  balance 
sheets.  At  other  installations,  up  to 
40  percent  of  the  accounts  receiv- 
able were  over  60  days  old.  Martens 
urged  CAOs  to  notify  NAF  manage- 
ment of  delinquent  accounts  receiv- 
able that  are  approaching  one  year 
old  and  after  one  year,  write  them 

In  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Defense 
policy  encouraging  the  sale  of  U.S. 
products,  managers  should  ensure 
that  U.S.  beer  is  consistently  avail- 
able, advertised  and  sold  in  a 
chilled,  ready  to  serve  condition. 
Officials  are  also  encouraging  an 
equal  number  of  U.S.  and  foreign 
beers  be  made  available.  Managers 
should  also  review  their  responsibil- 
ities under  Chapter  6,  AR  230-1. 
Signs  at  NAF  activities  which  con- 
tain the  name  or  logo  of  foreign 
breweries  should  be  removed.  Man- 
agers may  accept  for  use  in  their  fa- 
cilities, point  of  sale  advertising 
materials  such  as  napkins,  matches, 
and  coasters  that  are  donated  by 
U.S.  brewery  representatives  to 
complement  or  replace  point  of  sale 
materials  received  from  foreign 
breweries.  NAF  activities  may  con- 
tinue to  use  loaned  furniture,  e.g., 
bars,  tables,  and  other  similar 
equipment  as  long  as  the  property 
on  loan  is  on  a “no  strings”  basis, 
U.S.  beer  is  available,  and  beer 
from  at  least  one  other  foreign  firm 
is  available  in  bottles  or  cans.  Brew- 
eries are  a prime  source  for  bar  pro- 
curement. If  the  club  needs  a bar, 
bids  may  be  solicited  from  several 
breweries.  Leasing  and  rent-to-buy 
purchases  are  prohibited. 

Direel  delivery  of  AAFES  prod- 
ucts. AAFES  is  offering  direct  deliv- 
ery of  meat  and  ice  cream  products 
to  club  warehouses.  Managers  are 


off  as  a bad  debt  (para  3-3b,  AR 
230-65). 

Petty  cash  reimbursement  inade- 
quate 

At  25  percent  of  the  installations, 
petty  cash  reimbursement  proce- 
dures were  not  adequate.  “Petty 
cash  fund  expenditures  were  not  al- 
ways being  submitted  by  the  funds 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month,” 
Martens  added.  Also,  petty  cash 
vouchers  (DA  Form  1994)  were  not 
submitted  in  numerical  sequence 
nor  were  all  the  vouchers  supported 
with  an  invoice  or  a statement. 
Teams  found  instances  where  petty 
cash  vouchers  were  submitted  15 
days  to  five  months  late.  At  one  in- 
stallation, a petty  cash  fund  had  not 
been  reimbursed  18  months.  “This 
can  lead  to  inaccurate  financial 
statements,  loss  of  funds  and 
fraud,”  Martens  said. 

I encouraged  to  take  advantage  of 
this  service  since  ice  cream  pur- 
chased this  way  is  cheaper  than  pur- 
chases made  from  the  commissary. 
Soft  drinks  and  American  beer.  The 
Gruenstadt  depot  assumed  the 
canned  soft  drink  and  American 
beer  beverage  supply  mission  on 
May  27.  The  Giessen  Depot  will  no 
longer  support  requests  for  these 
items.  Each  area  club  system  should 
have  received  new  warehouse  num- 
bers, an  ordering  activity  number 
and  a delivery  schedule.  If  not,  con- 
tact Mr.  Luthi,  Gruenstadt  Depot 
(06359-)2061. 

Commissary  cigarettes  cheaper. 
Cigarettes  purchased  through  the 
commissary  are  considerably  less  ex- 
pensive than  those  bought  through 
AAFES.  Clubs  reduced  their  ciga- 
rettes purchases  from  AAFES  by  66 
percent  in  the  past  year. 

Wine  procurement.  The  USA- 
REUR Class  VI  Agency  is  the  sole 
procurement  source  for  all  liquor 
and  wine  purchased  by  USAREUR 
NAF  activities.  As  a service  to 
clubs,  the  Class  VI  Agency  will  pro- 
cure wines  that  are  not  offered  by 
the  local  Class  VI  store.  If  the  wine 
is  produced  within  50  kilometers  of 
the  community,  the  club  may  re- 
quest directly  with  the  Class  VI 
Agency.  If  beyond  that  area,  re- 
quests must  be  made  through  the 
European  Regional  Office  to  the 
Class  VI  Agency.  More  information 
is  contained  in  Annex  C to  USA- 
REUR Regulation  230-70. 
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New  clubs  to  have  first  class  appoint 
ments  and  multi-purpose  design 


WASHINGTON— There  are  more 
Army  club  facility  improvements 
projects  budgeted,  on  the  boards  or 
under  construction  than  ever  be- 
fore. And,  not  only  are  the  number 
of  projects  increasing  but  the  qual- 
ity of  the  design  and  the  accoutre- 
ments reflect  an  attitude  of  provid- 
ing first-class  amenities  to  members 
along  with  meeting  a need  for  man- 
agement, labor  and  energy  efficient 
clubs. 

John  DiPol  works  at  The  Adju- 
tant General’s  Club  and  Commun- 
ity Activities  Management  Director- 
ate in  Washington,  D.C.  Working 
closely  with  Jim  Lindamood,  the 
senior  kitchen  and  bar  designer, 
DiPol  and  a group  of  designers  are 
devoted  to  designing  clubs  that 
members  and  managers  will  live 
(and  work)  with  for  the  next  ten  to 
twenty  years. 

It’s  a tough  job  with  a lot  of  re- 
sponsibillity — but  one  that  DiPol 
and  the  staff  take  on  with  vigor,  and 
more  importantly,  creativity.  The 
designers  use  many  of  the  state-of- 
the-art  design  concepts  that  are 
comparable  to  those  employed  in 
the  private  hospitality  industry  and, 
in  some  cases,  far  ahead  of  their 
time. 

Satisfy  many  tastes 

As  Army  club  design  takes  on 
more  and  more  sophistication,  de- 
signers are  working  to  satisfy  many 
tastes,  including  the  prerogatives  of 
commanders,  the  needs  of  manage- 
ment and,  most  importantly,  the 
need  on  the  part  of  membership  for 
a sense  of  belonging,  exclusivity,  ap- 
petite inducement  and  palate-pleas- 
ing surroundings. 

Money  made  allows  improvements 

Army  clubs  have  never  been  in  a 
better  position  to  undertake  this 
building  effort,  and  now,  braced  by 
five  years  of  positive  financial  op- 
erating results,  including  substantial 
increases  in  net  income— $11.3  mil- 
lion in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1981  alone — the  club  improvements 
can  be  found  at  just  about  every  in- 


stallation whether  they  be  at  con- 
struction sites,  on  drawing  boards, 
awaiting  project  or  funding  approv- 
al, in  capital  expenditure  budgets, 
or  merely  a gleam  in  the  eye  of  a 
commander  or  club  manager. 

Today,  there  are  club  projects 
around  the  nation  that  are  taking 
shape  in  what  is  described  as  the 
most  ambitious  program  under- 
taken to  bring  Army  club  facilities 
up  to  par. 

There  are  currently  52  club  proj- 
ects in  various  states  of  development 
with  $71  million  in  club  facility  im- 
provements projected  in  five  year 
capital  expenditure  budgets. 

Design  specialized 

Club  design  is  a highly  specialized 
business,  and  although  there  are 
many  firms  that  specialize  in  restau- 
rant and  hotel  design,  there  are 
many  factors  unique  to  designing  a 
club.  DiPol  notes  that  a hotel  can 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  facilities 
by  guests  while  a restaurant  can 
have  a specific  theme  to  attract  the 
public  at  large.  A club  must  be  ver- 
satile enough  to  cater  to  different 
markets  of  its  food  and  beverage 
operations  while  having  party  and 
banquet  facilities  that  can  handle 
another  market,  often  at  the  same 
time. 

Club  mission  varied 

COL  Lee  C.  Dickson,  The 
Army’s  Director  of  Club  and  Com- 
munity Activities  summed  up  the 
difficulty  in  designing  a club  during 
a recent  speech  to  a graduating  class 
of  managers  at  the  Executive  Club 
Management  Course.  “A  club  is  not 
only  a restaurant  or  cocktail 
lounge,”  he  said.  “It  is  the  focal 
point  for  local  Army  community 
social  activities,  community  service 
events,  and  traditional  command- 
sponsored  and  protocol  functions 
that  foster  organization  unity  and 
espirit  de  corps. 

Clubs  must  have  a combination 
of  formal  and  informal  lounges, 
banquet  and  party  facilities,  re- 
corded or  live  entertainment,  and  a 
dining  room  and  lounge.  Unlike  the 


commercial  restaurant  business,  the 
club  must  cater  to  different  tastes 
and  clientele  and  not  carve  out  a 
niche  in  the  market  and  consistently 
serve  that  market  segment.” 

This  multi-purpose  mission  of  the 
club  creates  a challenge  for  club  de- 
signers— one  that  they  are  adapting 
to  well. 

The  club  should  not  only  be  a 
showplace.  It  must  be  living,  breath- 
ing, workable  (and  profitable). 
Here,  DiPol  and  his  team  must  in- 
corporate all  of  the  management, 
labor  and  energy  efficiencies. 
Sophistication  sought 

Quality  design  is  taking  on  new 
importance  as  consumers  now'  look 
for  a new  sophistication  in  menus 
and  in  surroundings.  By  1985,  ac- 
cording to  Restaurant  Design  maga- 
zine, the  largest  segment  of  the  U.S. 
population  will  be  between  25  and 
44:  a group  that  considers  visual 
stimulation  its  birthright.  The  Army 
market  is  even  more  youthful  than 
the  general  public. 

Design  help  critical 

DiPol  believes  that  clubs  should 
seriously  consider  well-thought  de- 
signs before  undertaking  a capital 
improvement  project. 

The  average  club  today  is  costing 
from  $150  to  $160  per  square  foot  to 
build,  design,  equip  and  open.  This 
cost  is  considerably  higher  than  in 
the  past  but  much  lower  than  in  the 
private  sector  where  real  estate  ac- 
quisition costs  push  the  cost  of  a 
project  beyond  the  cost  of  an  Army 
club. 

DiPol  says  that  his  designers  save 
clubs  a lot  of  money  in  the  building 
or  renovation  process.  Designers 
recommend  that  clubs  purchase 
only  off  of  centrally-negotiated  con- 
tracts which  offer  furniture  as  much 
as  50  percent  off  list  price. 

Also  while  industry  people  are 
struggling  to  find  design  dollars  to 
incorporate  into  their  overall  capital 
expenditure  program,  the  service  is 
available  cost  free  to  Army  clubs — 
and  the  design  people  are  experts  in 
clubs,  according  to  DiPol.  Restau- 
rant Design  reports  that  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  design  for  a renovation 
project  can  take  up  to  500  hours 
while  a complete  job  will  eat  up 
1 ,500  to  2,000  hours.  Design  fees 
are  influenced  by  the  location  and 
size  and  reputation  of  the  design 
See  NEW  CLUBS,  pg.  25 
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firm  as  well  as  by  the  complexity  of 
the  job.  The  principal  of  a firm  can 
earn  between  $35  to  $85,  sometimes 
more,  per  hour.  But  the  average 
hourly  rate  for  a design  office  is  be- 
tween $25  and  $50  per  hour. 

COL  Paul  Wise  is  Chief,  Operations 
Support  for  CCAMD.  Along  with 
being  responsible  for  improving  the 
food  and  beverage  operations  in 
Army  clubs,  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
club  facility  improvement  program. 

He  believes  that  people  go  out 
and  spend  as  much  on  ambiance  as 
on  the  quality  of  the  food  and 
drink.  “While  management  can 
serve  up  the  best  food  at  a great 
price,”  Wise  says,  “if  the  atmos- 
phere doesn’t  titilate  the  appetite 
and  excite  the  member,  they  might 
come  once,  but  they’ll  eat  at  home 
where  the  cost  of  dining  is  less.” 

Enterprising  private  sector  restau- 
ranteurs  share  Wise’s  views.  Phila- 
delphia restauranteur  Steven  Poses, 
who  recently  opened  the  highly  ac- 
claimed Frog  restaurant  and  was 
subsequently  honored  by  the  mayor 
for  his  contribution  to  center  city  re- 


These are  dynamic  times  for  Army  club  construction. 
Above  left,  workers  pour  the  foundation  for  a new 
$5  million,  37,000  square-foot  community  club  at 
Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico.  The  new  club  will  have 
a stucco  and  Spanish  exterior  decor  with  formed 
arches.  An  automatic  beverage  dispensing  system 
will  serve  two  formal  lounges  and  three  service  bars. 
The  club  has  three  dance  floors.  Two  dining  rooms 
serving  NCOs  and  Officers  will  be  serviced  from  a 
central  kitchen.  Greenery  and  natural  skylights  will 
also  be  featured  in  the  new  facility.  It  is  being  fi- 
nanced with  locally-generated  club  and  package  bev- 
erage store  funds.  It  will  be  ready  to  dazzle  members 
and  managers  in  May  1982. 

Meanwhile,  construction  workers  (right)  put  up  the 
frame  on  a $3.5  million  Officers’  Club  at  Fort 
Meade,  Md.  The  22,500  square-foot  building  was 
made  possible  with  a $2.49  million  loan  and  a 
$750,000  grant  from  the  Army  Club  Fund.  When 
completed  in  February  1981,  the  colonial-type  brick 
structure  will  have  quality  accoutrements  such  as 
stained  glass,  and  a greenhouse  extension  to  the  din- 
ing room.  Party  rooms,  a cafeteria,  formal  and  in- 
formal lounges  and  banquet  facilities  will  also  be  fea- 
tured. Both  clubs  will  have  first-class  landscaping 
and  are  being  built  under  The  Adjutant  General’s 
turnkey  construction  method  which  gives  responsibil- 
ity for  constructing  and  equiping  a facility  to  a gener- 
al contractor. 


development,  believes  that  quality 
costs  but  in  the  end  the  cost  of  the 
physical  facility  is  relatively  low  vis 
a vis  the  overall  profits. 

Restaurant  Design  reports  that 
spending  an  extra  $100,000  to  get 
things  done  just  right  does  not  deter 
a man  like  Poses.  He  has  learned 
during  his  eight  years  as  a restaura- 
teur with  a reputation  for  innova- 
tion that  passing  along  costs  to  the 
public  is  not  a problem  when  excel- 
lent food  is  served  in  a fashionable 
atmosphere  by  courteous  people, 
the  magazine  reports. 

His  total  philosophy  is  articulated 
by  architect  Adwin  Bronstein, 
whose  design  for  Frog  has  resulted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  Oriental  sim- 
plicity and  pleasant  post-modern 
colors  and  details. 

Each  new  Army  club  design  that 
is  developed  builds  upon  the  con- 
cepts that  have  proven  successful  at 
preceding  clubs. 

Designers  recommend  up-to-date 
equipment,  including  automatic 
beverage  dispensing  systems  that 
save  labor  in  service  and  maintain- 


ing adequate  internal  controls. 
Energy  saving  systems  are  being  em- 
ployed such  as  heat  reclamation  sys- 
tems, and  sophisticated  energy  dis- 
tribution panels  to  automatically 
shut-off  equipment  at  peak  loads, 
thereby  better  distributing  energy 
and  avoiding  costly  power  surges. 
Labor  saving,  high-velocity  self- 
cleaning stove  hoods  are  being  used 
along  with  the  latest  fire  safety 
equipment  and  systems. 

DiPol  must  consider  budgetary 
restrictions,  management  needs  and 
command  prerogatives.  Delays  and 
changes  in  project  scope  can  be 
costly  as  designers  must  come  up 
with  a new  concept  while  materials 
and  construction  costs  keep  going 
up. 

The  cost  for  new  construction 
projects  are  based  on  the  square 
footage  requirements.  These  costs 
fluctuate  and  vary  according  to  the 
region  in  which  the  club  is  built  and 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  con- 
struction industry  at  large — particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  materials  and 
See  NEW  CLUBS,  pg.  26 
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Clyde’s  Restaurant  in  Northern  Virginia  features  first-class  appointments  with  a price  tag  of  $5.7  million  for  9,630 
square-feet.  Thomas — Washington  Post. 


NEW  CLUBS,  From  pg.  25 
labor. 

For  a renovation  project,  a defi- 
nite budget  is  provided  to  the  de- 
signer prior  to  hitting  the  drawing 
boards  and  selecting  materials, 
furnishings,  fixtures  and  equip- 
ment. 

First  class 

There  are  examples  in  the  private 
hospitality  sector  that  demonstrate 
that  going  first  class  is  a good  idea. 
The  Washington  Post  reports  that 
the  9,630  square  foot  Clyde’s  rest- 
aurant in  Northern  Virginia  has 
grossed  over  $6.25  million  in  its  first 
year  of  operation — almost  40  per- 
cent more  than  its  owners  predicted. 

This  eatery  or  “roadhouse”  as  its 
owners  refer  to  it,  has  attracted 
widespread  attention  in  the  restau- 
rant industry  for  its  lavish  decora- 
tions in  which  everything  has  been 
sculptured,  carved,  crafted,  painted 
or  wrought. 

These  extras  cost  about  $1.5  mil- 
lion. 

Casual  elegance 

The  Washington  Post  also  quotes 
a famous  Chicago  designer:  “people 
are  fed  up  with  clutter.  There  is  a re- 


turn to  casual  elegance,  more  of  an 
underplay  of  accessories.  The  colors 
are  soft  and  attractive.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  quality.” 

Taste  memories 

Another  famous  restaurant  de- 
signer who  has  produced  many  fa- 
mous New  York  and  Washington 
restaurants  believes  that  restaurant 
design  has  “too  often  been  the  shal- 
low use  of  gimmicks  and  merchan- 
dising artifices”.  Good  restaurant 
design  means  one  expresses  style  by 
distilling  the  essence  of  the  time. 

We  immerse  ourselves  in  the  pres- 
ent. We  don’t  believe  history  lurches 
forward  on  the  unrelated  Tiffany 
novelties  of  the  past.  Baum  is  “not 
enthralled  with  the  shock  value  of 
the  incongruous — the  salad  in  the 
bathtub,  the  stage-set  restaurant. 

These  leave  no  elbow  room  for 
the  mind.  I’m  more  interested  in  a 
restaurant  that  is  evocative,  that 
conjurs  taste  memories  . . . that  are 
both  spiritual  and  real.” 

New  formality 

“People’s  tastes  are  turning  away 
from  the  cute,  storefront  atmos- 
phere toward  a new  formality,”  ac- 


cording to  Poses  in  Restaurant  De- 
sign. Responding  to  this  trend,  he 
wanted  to  have  the  best  restaurant 
in  Philadelphia.  “And  you  don’t  do 
that  by  putting  up  iron  railings  in- 
stead of  brass  or  by  buying  cheap 
pottery  instead  of  hiring  the  best  lo- 
cal craftspeople.”  This  philosophy 
also  applies  to  the  Army  club  world. 

The  clubs  that  are  being  built  are 
not  your  run-of-the-mill  buildings. 
DiPol  points  with  pride  to  four 
projects  currently  underway  as  ex- 
amples of  what  clubs  should  look 
like  and  be. 

The  clubs  are  at  Fort  Meade, 
Md.,  Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico; 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.;  and  Redstone 
Arsenal,  Ala.  and  are  not  restau- 
rants. “They  are  hotels  without 
rooms,”  remarks  DiPol,  “with  all 
the  first-class  amenities  you  would 
expect  to  find  in  some  of  the  finest 
hotels.” 

DiPol  realizes  that  first  impres- 
sions are  all  important  in  a hospital- 
ity oriented  facility.  That’s  why  he 
designed  the  Fort  Meade  Officers’ 
Club  with  quality  landscaping,  and 
other  amenities  to  provide  a first 
See  NEW  CLUBS,  pg.  27 
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class  impression  when  members  ap- 
proach the  club.  The  club  will  have 
a colonial  entrance,  portico,  stone 
quoins,  and  other  traditional  ex- 
terior features.  All  of  this  creates  an 
ambiance  of  quiet  elegance  as  the 
member  drives  to  the  club  on  a land- 
scaped dual  driveway. 

Entering  the  new  facility,  there  is 
a smooth,  pleasant  transition  from 
the  outside  to  a lobby  with  a sky- 
light, large  planter,  and  gazebo  seat- 
ing arrangement  with  colonial-style 
furniture,  ceramic  tile  flooring  of 
the  finest  quality,  all  set  off  by  fine 
woodwork. 

Members  of  the  club  will  dine  in 
an  elegant  setting  of  lattice  work, 
ceiling  fans,  modified  high  back 
sofas  and  a glass  enclosed  green- 
house extension  which  is  the  dining 
room’s  theme.  To  tie  in  with  opera- 
tions of  this  and  other  areas,  DiPol 
and  Lindamood  worked  closely  with 
local  management  experts  at  the 
Club  and  Community  Activities 
Management  Directorate  to  develop 
menus,  serving  carts,  and  equip- 
ment so  that  all  aspects  of  the  facil- 
ity would  be  coordinated. 

The  club’s  formal  lounge  will 
have  a Chesapeake  setting  complete 
with  antique  gun  racks,  book 
shelves,  stained  glass  windows  with 
hunting  and  fishing  scenes  from  the 
Bay  area.  “We  are  also  using  table 
lamps  on  the  bar  instead  of  the  typ- 
ical hanging  or  recessed  lights  to 
provide  a more  relaxed  town  club 
setting,”  he  added. 


Throughout  the  club,  DiPol  be- 
lieves the  cost  of  going  first  class  is 
minimal  since  this  concept  should 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over.  This 
is  reflected  even  in  the  cafeteria  de- 
sign where  there  is  paneling,  hand 
painted  wooden  sinage,  and  decora- 
tive tiles  instead  of  the  usual  institu- 
tional colors  and  stainless  steel. 
Jackson  club 

The  Fort  Jackson  Officers’  Club, 
scheduled  for  ground  breaking  later 
this  year,  capitalizes  on  the  design 
features  of  the  Fort  Meade  Officers’ 
Club.  It  will  be  preceptively  differ- 
ent, however,  according  to  DiPol. 
“The  Fort  Jackson  club  will  have 
basically  the  same  layout  but  will 
use  different  furnishings,  themes 
and  color  patterns.” 

The  club  is  also  designed  to  have 
pathways  for  service  people  to  pro- 
vide prompt  service  but  to  avoid  in- 
terference with  different  social 
goings-on  in  the  club.  This  club  also 
features  colonial  design,  quality  fur- 
nishings, and  a beautiful  lakeside 
view,  according  to  DiPol. 

Redstone  Arsenal 

At  Redstone  Arsenal,  plans  are 
for  the  new  club  to  use  the  Fort 
Meade  and  Fort  Jackson  basic  lay- 
out but  also  have  an  atrium  en- 
trance, a barber  shop  and  extended 
ballroom  service  area. 

Buchanan  36,000  sq.  ft. 

The  new  36,000  square-foot  Fort 
Buchanan  Community  Club  sched- 
uled for  opening  in  May  1982,  is  de- 
signed to  be  versatile  enough  to  ac- 


commodate crowds  up  to  600  for 
banquets  or  several  parties  for  50  or 
a hundred. 

This  is  done  by  having  moveable 
walls  that  provide  quiet  individual 
and  attractive  party  rooms  or  open 
up  to  a large  hall.  It  is  also  flexible 
enough  to  provide  a dinner  for  two 
or  a get-together  with  a group  of 
friends  in  the  informal  lounge. 

The  kitchen  is  centrally  located  to 
easily  serve  all  rooms  in  the  large 
club.  The  dining  rooms  must  not  be 
so  casual  as  to  not  sell  food  and 
move  people  but  also  should  not  be 
so  sterile  as  to  discourage  higher 
covers.  The  club  is  designed  to  cater 
to  different  age,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic groups  with  built-in  taste  dif- 
ferences in  music,  food  and  drink. 

The  Jackson,  Meade,  Buchanan 
and  Redstone  projects  all  include 
informal  lounges.  The  focal  point  of 
these  lounges  is  a stage  and  small 
light  and  sound  package.  Each 
lounge  has  a ceiling-mounted  pro- 
jector and  screen  for  pull-down 
wide  screen  viewing.  “These  in- 
formal lounges  are  designed  with 
the  young  officer  in  mind — they  en- 
joy the  informal  atmosphere,  danc- 
ing and  television,”  DiPol  said. 

DiPol  believes  that  the  concepts 
developed  in  the  design  of  stateside 
clubs  can  be  exported  and  adapted 
to  the  designs  of  overseas  Army 
clubs.  “In  some  cases,  slight  modifi- 
cations can  adapt  a stateside  design 
to  fit  an  overseas  project  with  simi- 
lar space  requirements  and  funding 
capability.” 


New  package  store 


FORT  CARSON,  CO— Patrons 
here  are  now  shopping  in  the 
Army’s  most  modern  package  bev- 
erage store,  selecting  from  about 
1,700  line  items.  The  recently 
opened  facility  contains  about  4,000 
sq.  ft.  of  sales  space  and  4,000  sq. 
ft.  for  warehousing.  It  cost  $660,000 
to  construct  and  equip  and  uses  the 
latest  merchandising  and  inventory 
control  techniques. 

About  100  military  package  bev- 
erage managers  visited  the  new  facil- 
ity on  July  29  to  observe  the  opera- 
tion as  part  of  the  training  program 
for  the  International  Military  Club 
Executives  Association  Advanced 
Package  Store  Managers  Workshop 
held  in  nearby  Colorado  Springs 
from  July  26-29. 


Fort  Carson’s  newest  package  beverage  store  has  modern  merchandiS' 
ing  and  management  aids. 
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Procurement 

Wheeling  and  dealing  and  the  wife’s  birthday 


by  MAJ  Roger  Sullivan 
WASHINGTON — Everyone  knows 
that  outright  graft  and  corruption 
are  illegal  but  there  are  more  subtle 
conflict  of  interest  situations  that 
can  get  people  into  jams  and  are 
more  difficult  to  define. 

NAF  managers  must  not  only 
avoid  obvious  wrong  doing  but  also 
take  precautions  to  not  create  an 
“aura  of  suspicion”  regarding  pur- 
chasing and  contracting  operations. 

AR  600-50,  Standards  of  Con- 
duct for  Army  Personnel,  is  quite 
specific  in  its  prohibitions  against 
accepting  gratuities  and  other  con- 
flict of  interest  situations. 

Many  managers  are  in  a position 
to  influence  the  contracting  process 
and  should  be  careful  not  to  allow 
“hot  projects”  to  force  them  to  take 
action  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
fund.  Also  managers  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  accepting  “profes- 
sional courtesies”  which  in  fact  con- 
stitute abuses  of  position. 

The  furniture  deal 

Joe  is  converting  his  basement  to 
a recreation  room  and  needs  furni- 
ture. He  calls  his  friend  Jim,  the  in- 
stallation club  manager  to  see  about 
getting  a few  items  at  discounted 
prices  offered  on  centralized  con- 
Sullivan  is  Chief  of  the  Central  NAF  Contracting  Office  at 
the  Club  and  Community  A ctivities  Management  Director- 
ate, TAGO.  He  took  that  position  in  November  1980  after 
a tour  as  Chief  of  the  Central  NAF  Purchasing  Activity, 


Good  negotiating  techniques, 
right?  Wrong!  Use  of  the  auction 
technique  while  negotiating  prices 
of  other  contract  terms  is  also  pro- 
hibited. No  contractor  may  be  given 
an  advantage  over  another  by  gov- 
ernment buyers.  Revealing  one  sell- 
er’s price  in  order  to  induce  another 
seller  to  lower  his  price  gives  unfair 
competitive  advantage  to  one  seller 
and  violates  the  confidentiality  of 
competitive  price  negotiations. 

Just  get  it  here! 

The  officers’  branch  manager  is 
getting  heat  from  the  ICM  because 
those  new  bar  stools  haven’t  ar- 
rived. He  calls  the  manufacturer 
who  tells  him  the  stools  are  ready 
but  it  will  take  about  two  weeks  to 
get  them  delivered  by  truck.  “Can’t 
you  ship  them  air  freight?”  he  asks. 
“Sure”  says  the  supplier  and  he 
does.  The  freight  bill  is  $500  and 
was  not  covered  in  the  contract  or  in 
the  budget. 

Who  pays?  The  manager  who  or- 
dered air  freight  delivery  without 
specific  authority  could  find  himself 
paying  the  $500  bill.  Regulations 
stipulate  that  only  contracting  of- 
ficers and  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives may  commit  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Army,  Europe.  He  holds  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  marketing  from  Boston  College  and  a 
Masters  of  Business  Administration  from  the  University  of 
Dayton. 


tracts.  Jim,  eager  to  please,  arranges 
the  delivery. 

Joe  has  his  furniture  at  a good 
price  and  the  ICM  has  once  again 
demonstrated  his  outstanding  re- 
sponsiveness: A definite  conflict  of 
interest  situation.  Purchasing  items 
for  personal  use  is  a violation  of  AR 
600-50  and  the  law. 

Wife’s  birthday 

The  NCO  branch  manager  is 
planning  a surprise  party  for  his 
wife’s  birthday.  He  checks  his  deliv- 
ery tickets  and  sees  he  can  save  more 
than  thirty  dollars  if  he  buys  his 
party  food  through  club  suppliers 
rather  than  at  the  local  supermar- 
ket. 

Anything  wrong  with  that?  After 
all,  he  is  going  to  pay  for  the  food. 
Purchasing  items  for  personal  use  is 
a violation  of  AR  600-50  and  the 
law. 

Wheeling  and  dealing 

The  installation  club  manager  just 
received  his  weekly  meat  prices  from 
the  TAGO  Central  Contracting  Of- 
fice. These  prices  are  ten  percent  be- 
low what  he  paid  last  week  from  his 
regular  supplier.  He  calls  his  suppli- 
er and  tells  him  to  cut  his  price  by  at 
least  ten  percent  or  the  club  will  or- 
der from  the  DA  supplier. 


Cover  all 

Program  lets  club 
employees  play  bingo 
FORT  STEWART,  GA— Isolated 
from  the  nearest  bingo  game  40 
miles  away,  the  employees  of  the 
Fort  Stewart  Club  System  clamored 
for  an  opportunity  to  play  the  game 
at  the  club. 

So  Fort  Stewart  Installation  Club 
Manager  MAJ  Douglas  Holtz  asked 
Department  of  the  Army  for  an 
“exception  to  policy”  to  allow  the 
250  employees  to  participate  in  the 
normal  club  bingo  program.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  did  not  ap- 
prove the  exception  because  regula- 


tions state  that  personnel  should  not 
engage  in  any  activity  which  would 
create  an  actual  or  perceived  con- 
flict of  interest.  DA  cited  past  in- 
stances of  wrongdoing  associated 
with  bingo  that  have  involved 
“manipulation  by  club  employees  at 
other  installations  and  the  errone- 
ous awarding  of  prizes  to  their  fam- 
ily members.” 

Disappointed  but  undaunted, 
Holtz  came  up  with  a solution:  Em- 
ployee Bingo. 


Once  a month,  about  80-100  em- 
ployees gather  at  the  club  system  on 
a Monday  night,  a time  when  the 
club  is  normally  closed.  They  pur- 
chase a minimum  of  $500  in  cards, 
cover  the  expenses  of  a bartender 
and  cocktail  waitress  plus  $15  for  a 
bingo  caller  and  use  the  rest  of  the 
income  as  prizes.  They  play  away, 
relieving  all  of  their  bingo  frustra- 
tion and  no  longer  taking  it  out  on 
management. 


Pays  off  loan  5 months  early 

FORT  MEADE,  MD — The  Fort  Meade  Bowling  Center  has  paid  off  a 
$650,000  interest-free  Army  Morale  Support  Fund  loan  five  months  early. 

The  final  payment  on  the  facility  was  made  on  May  1,  1981.  The  project 
expanded  the  24-lane  facility  to  36  lanes.  It  was  completed  in  July  1975. 
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Patience  and  understanding 
trademarks  of  club  manager’s  wife 

by  Carolyn  Meek 

I am  the  wife  of  a club  manager. 

My  husband  doesn’t  pull  CQ,  go  to  the  field  or  wear  fatiques  to  work.  He 
receives  an  extra  income  for  the  MOS  he  is  in.  According  to  many  people, 
he  has  an  easy  position  in  the  military. 

He  averages  two  meals  a week  at  home.  Holidays  and  weekends  are  spent 
at  the  club,  keeping  it  open  for  the  morale  of  others.  The  Army  requires  45 
hours  a week  from  him  and  club  systems  insist  on  an  additional  24  hours 
and  more.  His  long  hours  and  irregular  schedule  creates  a strain  on  him  and 
his  family. 

His  MOS  is  Club  Management  and  mine  is  Club  Manager’s  Wife.  In  the 
military  you  put  God  first,  country  second  and  family  last.  Being  involved 
in  this  career,  it’s  “God,  country,  club,  then  family.”  Often  it’s  just 
“country”  and  “club.”  God  and  the  family  have  a tendency  to  be  put  to  the 
side  within  handy  reach. 

Patriotism  and  loyalty  are  among  my  husband’s  standards.  He  works 
faithfully  at  his  career  and  his  superiors  seem  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact 
and  push  him  harder  to  do  more. 

If  their  goal  is  for  him  to  live  in  the  club,  they’ve  nearly  accomplished  it. 

From  my  own  experience  I have  witnessed  the  near  destruction  of  our 
marriage.  When  he  began  in  the  clubs  a few  years  back,  he  became  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  new  position  that  he  was  working  18  to  21  hours  a day.  Those 
hours  have  toned  down  with  certain  conditions  made  and  time.  Now  he  only 
works  14  to  15  hours  a day.  He  attempts  to  follow  schedules,  but  club  work 
is  unpredictable. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  plan  on  outings.  When  occasions  do  occur  for 
the  family  to  be  together,  we  are  rushed  or  detained  for  reasons  at  the  club. 

He  either  has  to  get  back  to  the  club  for  unfinished  work,  or  his  help  is  not 
coming  in  and  he  had  to  take  their  place. 

He  is  usually  detained  by  the  same  things,  a fight  between  hot-headed 
soldiers  who  drank  too  much,  or  a high-ranking  member  who  complains 
about  something  the  club  couldn’t  provide  for  them.  Despite  the  fact  that 
he  put  in  13  hours  or  more  that  day,  he  still  has  to  stay  regardless  how  large 
or  small  the  problem  is. 

The  problems  cause  trouble  at  the  manager’s  home.  He  is  kept  from  be- 
ing with  his  family  and  if  there  were  plans  made,  they  are  either  delayed  sev- 
eral hours  or  completely  canceled.  Disappointment  and  frustration  move  in 
on  the  children  and  wife.  This  constant  shifting  of  promises  causes  me  to 
worry  that  the  children  will  grow  to  mistrust  life. 

We,  his  family,  are  left  alone  day  and  night.  I attempt  to  keep  myself  and 
the  children  busy.  If  we’re  not  occupied,  loneliness  and  boredom  set  in.  Oc- 
casionally he  is  home  early.  I’m  speaking  of  6 p.m.  or  8 p.m.  as  early.  It  is  a 
big  relief  when  my  husband  can  be  home.  I have  his  companionship  and 
help  with  the  children. 

As  his  wife,  I have  to  restrain  my  feelings.  Saying  what’s  really  on  my 
mind  to  the  wrong  individual  could  cause  trouble  for  my  husband.  This  be- 
comes difficult  for  me  to  do  when  my  husband  is  slandered  and  when  his 
services  are  misused. 

It  gets  old  hearing  others  say  we’ve  got  it  easy  and  insinuations  that  my 
husband  is  being  unfaithful  to  me.  It  bothers  me  to  hear  complaints  about 
pulling  CQ  or  going  to  the  field.  At  times  I wish  my  husband  was  in  that  po- 
sition. At  least  when  he  wasn’t  pulling  CQ  or  in  the  field,  he’d  be  home  with 
us  in  the  evenings,  weekends  and  holidays. 

I am  not  a superwife  for  putting  up  with  this  type  of  life,  but  I try  to  be 
patient  and  understanding.  I grow  tired  of  running  our  family  life  on  what 
the  club  time  allows  and  the  rigmarole  of  the  club  system. 

In  spite  of  how  I feel,  I tolerate  his  work,  because  I know  he  is  happy  with 
this  career.  I back  him  up  because  I love  him.  I haven’t  written  this  article 
for  sympathy,  no  one  drafted  us  into  it.  I realize  the  military  wife  has  sever- 
al obstacles  to  face,  regardless  of  her  husband’s  MOS.  I am  making  it 
known,  the  club  field  is  not  as  easy  as  many  people  think. 

The  rare  breed  of  married  couples  in  this  position  have  to  work  hard  at 
their  relationship.  The  divorce  rate  is  very  high  among  club  managers  and 
assistants. 

It  is  the  type  of  lifestyle  I would  not  recommend  to  any  family. 

Meek  is  the  wife  of  SP  5 Steven  K.  Meek  who  is  currently  assigned  to  the  Darmstadt 
Club  System.  Taken  from  a letter  to  the  Editor,  Stars  and  Stripes,  Europe. 
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Your  November/December  1980 
Army  Host  edition  contained  an  ar- 
ticle quite  interesting  to  me.  The 
subject  of  Inspection,  Review,  Aud- 
its, etc.  on  page  31  appears  to  be  ex- 
tracted in  part  from  a suggestion  I 
made  while  assigned  as  the  ICM, 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

Your  comments  were  both  rele- 
vant and  candid,  well  taken  by  this 
reader.  However,  you  missed  the  es- 
sential point  of  my  suggestion.  Re- 
gardless of  a club  system’s  opera- 
tional excellence,  the  inspections  are 
still  scheduled.  Certainly  it’s  a part 
of  management’s  charter  to  ensure 
sound  financial  management,  effec- 
tive internal  controls,  regulatory 
compliance  and  so  forth.  But  no 
matter  whether  one  club  system  is  in 
complete  shambles  and  another 
operates  near  perfection,  each  will 
receive  relatively  the  same  inor- 
dinate number  of  official  inspection 
visits. 

As  an  aside,  I always  found  the 
majority  of  inspections  to  be  rather 
amusing  at  times.  One  week  the  fire 
marshalls  are  telling  you  to  unlock 
several  doors,  only  to  have  the  local 
MP  security  folks  write  you  up  next 
week  for  unlocked  doors.  It’s  also 
fun  to  teach  IG  inspectors  how  to 
use  bar  scales  or  to  have  an  auditor 
tell  your  food  manager  that  every 
food  item  must  be  priced  at  your  ex- 
act overall  budgeted  costs  of  goods. 
Thus,  as  many  ICM’s  will  attest,  we 
suffer  twofold. 

Major  David  E.  Lanning 
Korea  Regional  Office,  CCAMD 
The  point  is  well  taken.  Inspections 
and  audits  are  a part  of  the  Army  as 
are  Army  clubs.  The  best  offense  is 
a good  defense  and  reducing  the  dis- 
ruptive impact  of  command  inspec- 
tions and  visits  starts  with  managing 
and  operating  the  club  in  a manner 
that  will  result  in  a clean  bill  of 
health  after  each  visit.  Keeping  the 
club  in  order  reduces  time  in  ex- 
plaining deficiencies  to  the  chain  of 
command  and  in  reporting  correc- 
tive actions  taken  through  com- 
mand channels  to  inspecting  agen- 
cies. It  is  far  easier  to  establish  and 
execute  proper  internal  controls  and 
operating  procedures  as  they  are 
surfaced  than  to  play  catch-up  after 
each  inspection.  If  there  are  con- 
flicting differences  in  findings  of 
agencies,  the  ICM  should  document 
these  differences  to  the  respective 
agencies  and  ask  for  a conclusion. — 
ed.  29 


Risk  of  scandals  felt  small 

Slots  should  pass  test  with  bells  on, 


by  Bob  Hoyer 

DARMSTADT,  WEST  GERMA- 
NY—Military  club  officials  are  con- 
vinced slot  machines  can  be  re- 
turned to  Europe  with  small  risk  of 
future  scandals. 

Both  Army  and  Air  Force  club 
spokesmen  say  that  procedures  now 
being  used  in  a six-month  first  phase 
of  machine  reinstatement  at  select 
European  clubs  should  ensure  the 
orderly  operation  and  control  of 
slots. 

The  machines  were  banned  from 
Army  and  Air  Force  clubs  in  1972, 
but  are  being  reinstated  on  a phased 
basis. 

Phase  I is  being  conducted  with 
250  Army  machines — 125  each  at 
clubs  in  Kaiserslautern  and  Frank- 
furt, and  159  Air  Force  ma- 
chines— 42  each  at  Sembach  and 
Rhein-Main  and  75  at  Ramstein. 

Even  if  Phase  I is  successful  and 
the  return  of  slots  is  approved,  of- 
ficials are  reluctant  to  forecast  how 
many  machines  will  be  placed  in 
clubs.  But  it  is  believed  that  the 
number  could  eventually  reach  the 
7,000  machines  at  Army  and  Air 
Force  clubs  at  the  time  of  the  1972 
ban. 

The  Navy,  owning  a much  smaller 
number  of  machines,  claimed  ade- 
quate controls  and  decided  to  keep 
them  in  its  overseas  clubs. 

While  demonstrating  the  use  and 
controls  of  slots  at  a workshop  here, 
LTC  Richard  Ross,  former  Chief 
European  Regional  Club  and  Com- 
munity Activities  Management 
Office,  said  control  procedures  are 
being  evaluated  during  Phase  I. 

Ross  is  convinced  the  controls 
will  be  more  than  adequate  to  pre- 
vent a repeat  of  the  scandals  that 
gave  the  clubs  a bad  reputation  in 
the  late  1960s. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  every 
time  money  changes  hands  at  Army 
clubs,  three  witnesses  from  different 
agencies  must  be  present. 

With  the  regional  office  acting  as 
custodian,  managers  have  been  re- 
lieved of  responsibility  for  machines 
and  do  not  have  access  to  them. 

“In  the  old  days  the  manager  did 
his  own  purchasing  of  machines.  He 
did  his  own  accounting  and  may 


have  had  his  own  mechanic,”  Ross 
said. 

“Now,  under  the  test,  we  have  es- 
tablished an  audit  trail  for  coins  that 
should  withstand  the  scrutiny  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Army  Audit  Agency  and  the  CID.” 

Ross  said  the  regional  office  is 
evaluating  the  income  from  ma- 
chines, taking  a look  at  the  operat- 
ing efficiency  of  machines  designed 
with  sensitive  electronic  controls, 
and  surveying  future  needs  and  sites 
for  machines. 

Under  present  settings  machines 
are  returning  a minimum  of  93.1 
percent  to  players,  compared  to  84 
percent  return  when  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  last  had  machines. 

Prior  to  the  removal  of  slots  from 
Army  and  Air  Force  clubs  in 
Europe,  the  84  percent  settings  gen- 
erated revenue  of  $25  million  a year. 

Although  profits  will  be  lower  un- 
der the  93.1  percent  return,  most 
club  managers  regard  the  machines 
as  potential  moneymakers. 

CWO  Herbert  Peterson,  area  club 
manager  in  Fulda,  Germany,  be- 
lieves that  clubs  will  benefit  indirect- 
ly from  the  machines  because  they 
will  generate  more  business. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Gerald 
Tierney,  USAFE  club  management 
superintendent  reports  that  the  slots 
in  the  NCO  club  in  Ramstein  have 
increased  food  and  bar  sales  by  in- 
creasing club  traffic. 

MSG  Edwin  I.  Ramseyer,  a 
branch  manager  in  Kaiserslautern, 
said  bar  and  mess  sales  are  up  15 
percent  since  the  test  of  machines 
began. 

A club  manager,  who  asked  not 
be  identified,  said  the  security  for 
machines  requires  a lot  of  extra  staff 
work  to  watch  machines  over  which 
the  manager  has  no  control. 

“My  bar  and  food  sales  are  down 
and  my  waitresses  are  getting  fewer 
tips  because  the  customers  are  put- 
ting the  leftover  change  into  the  ma- 
chines,” the  manager  said.  “And 
we’ve  been  having  problems  keeping 
the  machines  operational.” 

Club  officials  are  convinced  that 
the  division  of  machine  revenue  will 
provide  clubs  with  help  where  they 
most  need  it. 


clubs  say 

During  the  initial  phase,  25  per- 
cent of  slot  machine  earnings  will  be 
provided  to  the  operating  activity  as 
concession  fee  for  providing  space 
and  monitoring  slot  machine  opera- 
tions and  will  be  put  in  capital  ex- 
penditure sinking  fund  with  use  re- 
stricted to  facilities  improvement; 
50  percent  reserved  for  use  within 
the  respective  overseas  major  com- 
mand for  funding  high  priority 
MWR  program  requirements  and 
capital  improvement  of  MWR  facil- 
ities; 25  percent  to  Department  of 
the  Army  to  fund  costs  of  reinstat- 
ing slot  machines  (pay  for  the  ma- 
chines). After  start-up  costs  have 
been  amortized,  this  increment  of 
slot  machine  earnings  will  be  ear- 
marked for  MWR  program  require- 
ments and  capital  improvement  of 
MWR  facilities  overseas,  based  on 
priority  of  need. 

Ross  estimates  that  Army  slots 
eventually  will  produce  from  $5  mil- 
lion to  $7  million  a year  for  capital 
expansion  of  clubs. 

The  machines  had  net  income  of 
$232,897  for  May  and  June,  the  first 
months  of  operation.  $116,449  was 
credited  to  the  DA  Central  Invest- 
ment Account  for  USAREUR, 
$8,792  to  the  Frankfurt  Officers’ 
Club  Branch,  $22,317  to’ the  Frank- 
furt NCO  Club  Branch,  $5,881  to 
the  Kaiserslautern  Officers’  Club 
Branch  and  $21,234  to  the  Kaiser- 
slautern NCO  Club  Branch.  The  re- 
mainder accrued  to  the  Army  Club 
Fund. 

Commanders  at  other  USAREUR 
communities  appear  anxious  to  have 
the  slot  machines  in  their  clubs. 
“We  need  them — we  hope  to  get 
them  in  our  club  system  too,”  BG 
Leroy  N.  Suddath,  Jr.,  Mannheim 
Community  Commander  told  an 
Exchange  and  Commissary  News  re- 
porter. 

Bob  Prosser,  deputy  director  of 
the  USAFE  open  mess  and  club  di- 
vision, said  that  revenue  from  Air 
Force  slots  will  be  used  where  need- 
ed. 

“We  don’t  want  to  tie  ourselves 
down  on  future  needs  and  then  be 
locked  into  a distribution  formula 
that  would  prevent  us  from  making 
See  SLOTS,  pg.  31 
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Mason  B.  Mahaffey,  two-time  Carroll  Award  winner 
receives  the  award  from  MG  James  C.  Pennington, 
then  The  Adjutant  General  at  a May  16  awards  ben- 
quet  held  at  the  International  Military  Club  Execu- 
tives Association  Meeting  in  Chicago. 

June/August  1981 


SGM  George  McKenzie  (left)  receives  a plaque  for 
service  as  the  Senior  Club  NCO  from  MG  James  C. 
Pennington,  then  The  Adjutant  General  at  a May  16 
award’s  banquet  held  at  the  International  Military 
Club  Executives  Association  Tenth  Annual  Meeting 
in  Chicago. 
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SLOTS,  From  pg.  30 
the  best  use  of  slot-machine  reve- 
nue,” Prosser  said. 

Both  Army  and  Air  Force  offi- 
cials are  sensitive  to  critics  who  refer 
to  slot  machines  as  gambling  devices 
which  may  lead  to  financial  or  ex- 
cessive drinking  problems  by  club 
patrons. 

They  play  down  the  potential  of 
machines  for  gambling  by  referring 
to  them  as  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment machines. 

At  the  Ramstein  NCO  club, 
where  play  has  been  brisk  during  the 
initial  weeks  of  the  test,  Tierney  says 
customers  are  being  held  to  a daily 
check-cashing  limit  of  $100  to  pre- 
vent gambling. 

“Management  is  watching  very, 
very  closely  to  prevent  gambling,” 
Tierney  said.  “And  I am  watching 
alcohol  abuse  like  a hawk,”  he  add- 
ed. 

If  the  green  light  is  given  for  per- 
manent installation  of  machines  at 


Army  and  Air  Force  clubs  in 
Europe,  officials  from  the  two  serv- 
ices say  future  purchases  of  ma- 
chines probably  will  be  made  via 
joint-procurement  contracts. 

Troops  on  slots 


Hoyer  is  Projects  Editor  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Europe.  His  report 
was  adapted  with  information  from  the 
Club  and  Community  Activities  Man- 
agement Directorate,  TAGO  and  Ex- 
change and  Commissary  News. 


Slot  machines  seem  to  be  well  accepted  by  soldiers  in  Europe. 

SP5  Craig  Thompson,  a Frankfurt  resident  said:  “It’s  exciting  because  it 
gives  people  something  to  do,  and  it’s  better  than  bingo.”  He  also  likes  the 
idea  of  having  something  that  not  only  pays  the  customer,  but  helps  the  club 
system. 

“I  think  it’s  all  right,  because  it  gives  you  a chance  to  increase  your  earn- 
ings with  only  a few  quarters,”  said  SP4  Andrew  Tillman,  another  Frank- 
furt soldier.  “It’s  like  stock.  You  can  invest  a little  and  make  a lot.” 

SP4  Randy  Blanchard  of  a Frankfurt  Engineer  Battalion  believes  that  slot 
machines  are  “okay.”  “I  won  twice  just  this  weekend.  The  machines  pay- 
off reasonably  and  they  don’t  rip  you  off  at  all.  Besides,  you  are  contribut- 
ing to  something  worthwhile.” 

Others  have  mixed  feelings.  Frankfurt’s  Barbara  Starke  thinks  that  it  is 
foolish  for  someone  to  spend  $25  in  slot  machines  but  she  personally 
“doesn’t  have  anything  against  them.” 

SP4  Robert  Thompson  believes  that  if  the  machines  are  properly  con- 
trolled, they’re  okay  with  him. 

Courtesy  Frankfurt  Chronicle 


IMCEA  Annual  Meeting 

COL  Lee  C.  Dickson  (left)  receives  a plaque  symbol- 
izing his  induction  into  the  International  Military 
Club  Executives  Association  Hall  of  Fame  from  MG 
James  C.  Pennington,  then  The  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army.  Dickson  was  chosen  for  induction  into  the 
Hall  of  Fame  by  unanimous  action  of  the  IMCEA 
Executive  Committee  for  his  “contributions  to  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  the  military  club 
system.”  In  a speech  prior  to  making  the  award, 
Pennington  praised  Dickson  for  his  work  in  the 
Army  community  life  area.  The  award  was  made  on 
May  16  at  the  tenth  annual  IMCEA  Annual  Confer- 
ence. 
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Heineken  volume  purchase  discounts 


WASHINGTON — A basic  ordering 
agreement  has  been  established  with 
a beer  importer  to  provide  for  direct 
shipment  of  container  lots  (700 
cases)  of  Heineken  beer  to  military 
package  stores  in  the  Continental 
United  States. 

The  agreement  was  negotiated  by 
the  Central  NAF  Contracting  Office 
at  the  Club  and  Community  Activ- 
ities Management  Directorate, 


TAGO.  Officials  say  that  “substan- 
tial cost  savings”  may  be  gained 
through  use  of  the  agreements.  The 
beer  is  shipped  in  containers  from 
Rotterdam,  Netherlands  direct  to 
club  systems  bypassing  middlemen. 

The  officials  stress  that  managers 
should  evaluate  actual  and  estimat- 
ed sales  volume  to  ensure  that  inven- 
tory turnover  is  sufficient  to  realize 
the  cost  savings  from  purchasing  the 


minimum  700  cases.  They  suggest 
consolidating  ordering  among  geo- 
graphically close  club  systems  as  a 
practical  way  to  meet  the  minimum 
order  level. 

Information  and  price  lists  have 
been  mailed  to  installation  club 
managers  in  CONUS.  Contact  John 
Conlan  or  Bill  Gregory  at  AUTO- 
VON  221-0757  or  (202)  325-0757. 


Package  beverage  stores  approved 
for  Forts  Dix  and  Sam  Houston 


WASHINGTON — The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  approved  the  opening 
of  package  beverage  stores  at  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.  and  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas.  Prior  to  the  approval  to  be- 
gin package  store  operations,  the 
posts  were  two  of  several  Army  in- 
stallations in  the  United  States  that 
did  not  have  the  service  available  to 
authorized  patrons. 

The  stores  were  opened  to  gener- 


ate sufficient  nonappropriated 
funds  for  support  of  community  life 
programs  and  activities,  according 
to  Army  officials.  The  officials  cited 
“continually  increasing  costs”  and 
“pressures  to  reduce  authorized  ap- 
propriated fund  support”  for  com- 
munity life  programs  as  rationale 
for  the  decisions. 

Army  community  life  facilities 
and  programs  provide  morale,  wel- 


fare and  recreation  programs  and 
facilities  for  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. These  MWR  activities  include 
recreation  centers,  gymnasiums, 
bowling  centers,  youth  activities, 
skill  development  centers,  clubs  and 
outdoor  sports.  Funding  for  these 
activities  comes  from  appropriated 
funds,  PX  and  package  store  earn- 
ings, and  income  generated  by  fees 
and  charges  at  the  activities  them- 
selves. 


Gold  and  silver  for  Hale  Koa; 
Belvoir  bronze 


CHICAGO — The  Hale  Koa  Hotel, 
Armed  Forces  Recreation  Center  at 
Fort  DeRussy,  Hawaii  has  won  a 
gold  and  silver  menu  award  from 
the  National  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion. The  gold  award  was  for  the 
Hotel’s  dining  room  menu  in  the 
military  club  competition.  The  silver 
award  was  won  in  the  Holiday  cate- 
gory for  the  Hotel’s  Chrismas, 
Easter  and  Mother’s  Day  menus. 

The  Fort  Belvoir  Officers’  Club 
won  a Bronze  Award  in  the  military 
club  category  for  the  Officers’  Club 
dining  room  menu. 

Over  1,000  menus  from  50  states 
and  30  foreign  countries  competed 
for  the  awards  in  the  Great  Menu 
Awards  Contest. 

While  opinions  of  the  judges 
varied,  they  were  unanimous  in  their 
advice  to  restaurateurs:  a winning 
menu  should  be  simple,  concise  and 
low  key;  it  should  offer  variety  but 


not  overwhelm  the  customer.  Scor- 
ing and  selection  was  based  on: 
overall  appearance,  selling  power, 
readability,  and  originality.  Win- 
ning menus  were  exhibited  at  the 
62nd  annual  NRA  Restaurant, 
Hotel-Motel  Show  held  in  Chicago 
May  16-20. 

Gator  birthday 

FORT  STEWART,  GA— The  Fort 
Stewart  Gator  Club  celebrated  its 
first  birthday  in  style  on  May  29 
with  free  Gator  punch,  hor 
d’oeuvres,  entertainment,  prizes, 
Monte  Carlo  games  and  a special 
prime  rib  and  shrimp  dinner. 

The  $3.3  million,  52,000  square 
foot  club  is  duplicated  on  two  sides, 
affording  NCOs  and  officers  similar 
services.  On  each  side  of  the  club  is 
a formal  lounge,  discotheque,  din- 
ing room,  party  rooms,  game  rooms 
and  foyer.  A ballroom,  kitchen  and 
offices  are  in  the  middle. 
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